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‘*The RECORD appears to excel in almost every par- 
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medium for advertisers—producing best results in pro- 
portion to cost of any paper in America.” —/*inters’ Ink. ~ 
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How can any advertiser shut his eyes 
to the certain large results of street car 
advertising when the following facts stand 
uncontradictable. 

The most successful advertisers in 
America are the largest patrons of street 
car advertising. 

Successful advertisers follow successful 
methods, The great firms who have grown 
rich through advertising are the most per- 
sistent users of street car space. 

We offer you the best street car 


advertising service in America. A postal 
will bring particulars. 
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IDLE THOUGHTS OF A BUSY 
FELLOW. 
By E. D. Gibbs. 


Brevity may be the soul of wit, but 
when you are getting up advertise- 
ments remember that people don’t 
read them for the fun there is in them, 
so don’t boil them down too much. 
Better to use a few extra words, and 
so have your meaning plain and the 
idvertisement natural and easy to 
read, than to have jerky sentences that 
read the waya man talks who stutters, 

There’s a lot of nonsense written 
ibout the importance of having each 
sentence pruned down and _ boiled 
down. What’s the use of having noth- 
ing but the grinning skeleton of the 
idea staring your readers in the face? 
Put some flesh on the bones and make 
the idea plump with attractiveness. 

* * * 

Awfully easy, isn’t it, to give advice 
to another fellow about 
ments? He pays the bills, and all you 
have to do is to sit back and criticise. 
You pick out a word here and a word 
there, tell him this sentence is bad, 
that type is poor, and before you and 
his other kind friends get through 
with him he is convinced that he 
picked out the wrong mediums, dealt 
with the wrong people, used the wrong 
ads, paid the wrong prices. 

* + * 


bis advertise- 


What does any man know about ad- 
One fellow says use news- 
papers, another street cars, a third post- 
But of what use is that to you? 
You’ve got to find the proper medi- 
ums and the proper way to use those 
mediums. You've simply got to start 
as best you can, and keep on spending 
your money until you get satisfied or 
tired. If you are sensible you can 
avoid many pitfalls others have stum- 
bled into by going at the matter calm- 
ly, carefully and sytematically. You'll 
get a lot of advice free, but part you 
must pay for, and, like most other 
things in this world, that which you 


vertising ? 


ers. 
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get “free gratis—for nothing” usu- 
ally isn’t worth much, 
* * * 

If I were an advertising expert— 
which I am not—instead of an ordi- 
nary common business man—which I 
am—lI have a sneaking sort of notion 
that, instead of telling people what a 
wonderful fellow I was, I’d say to a 
customer: “See here, my dear man, I 
don’t pretend to know it all. You 
know a lot about your business that I 
couldn’t learn in twenty years. You 
know the kind of goods to buy, how 
to buy them and what to sell them for. 
Suppose we get our heads together 
and find out how to sell them. 

“ You haven’t time to get up adver- 
tisements; I have. It’s my business. 
I do nothing else. Without your as- 


sistance I can do very little. I want 
your ideas, your suggestions. Share 


your knowledge with me; post me 
about the goods. With the aid of that 
knowledge I can get up good adver- 
tisements. My part is to supply the 
plan of advertising, put the reading 
matter in proper shape, attend to the 
illustrations if any are needed. I don’t 
pretend to know it all by any means. 
I’ll make mistakes a-plenty, but I'll 
make many hits. Let us work to- 
gether, and between us we ought to 
impress the public.” 

Seems to me that’s about the way 
I'd talk, and yet I may be all wrong. 
Possibly it is better to claim to know 
it all, to pose as the great I Am, and 
impress a customer with your impor- 
tance. “This is a queer world—my 
masters,” and there are many ways of 
catching fish. A good many of the 
finny tribe disdain the more humble 
and modest worm and bite at the brill- 
iantly colored bunch of feathers—but 
as long as they do bite and are caught, 
how can we criticise the fisherman ? 

+ * * 

He is just a plain business man who 
never has occasion to spend a single 
dollar for advertising, but takes a keen 
interest in the subject and often dis- 
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cusses various features of the business 
when we dine together. He sat oppo- 
site me at table the other evening and, 
picking up a paper, studied it fora few 
moments, and remarked, “I’ve often 
heard you say that it was a pretty hard 
matter to write effective advertise- 
ments.” 

“ Ves,” said I, “it is.” 

“Well,” he continued, “here’s a 
‘Ripans Tabule’ advertisement which 
doesn’t seem to have caused any ter- 
rific waste of gray matter to the com- 
poser of it.” 

“Tndeed,” I responded, “that’s 
funny; it has always struck me that 
the ‘ Ripans’ advertising was awfully 
clever.” 

“Oh, it is clever enough, for that 
matter, but it looks so easy to write.” 

I braced up. “Go on,” I said, 
“what makes you think it’s so easy ?” 

“Because it’s so natural—it reads 
precisely the same as a man would 
talk if he were describing it.” 

I eyed him a moment. “ You think 
that’s easy,” said I. 

“Why not,” he replied; “just as 
easy as saying it.” 

“Mind trying it?” I asked. 

“ Trying what ?” 

“ Trying to write one of those easy 
advertisements,” 

“Oh, I’m not an adwriter,” he re- 
sponded. 

“But you said it didn’t take much 
work, and if it’s so easy, surely you 
ought to be able to write one.” 

He laughed. 

“ Well—I could do as well 
one,” said he, with his finger on the 
Ripans ad he had just glanced at. 

I smiled. “Could you?” I said; 
“try it! I'll read the paper for a few 
minutes, and you go ahead and write 
an ad.” 

“T’ll go you,” said he, and in a few 
seconds he had pencil and paper and 
was scribbling away. 

I smoked and read, and read and 
smoked. Five minutes—he was still 
busy—not writing, but thinking. Ten 
minutes—about a third of a page cov- 
ered, and scratching his head. Twenty 
minutes—then I broke in: “ Well, 
how is it?” 

“ Not so easy as I thought,” he said. 
“TI can think of enough things, but I 
can’t write them down so that they 
will appear natural. I guess I’ll give 
it up.” 

And he did. 

But he had learned a lesson. 


as that 


, 


He 


found that the sensible, plain, easily 
read, easily understood advertisement 
was the most difficult to compose, and, 
having discovered it, he called the wait- 
er and squared himself with me. 


Pa an 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S SCHEME, 
Despite the frequency with which thinly 
veiled advertisements od thasiiiedentn appear 
it is seldom that criminal proceedings result 
therefrom. In England, recently, some one 
secured the names of the persons who had sent 
for certain tabules advertised as an infallible 
remedy for “‘ delayed menstruation from any 
cause,”’ and sent “ official ” letters to each of 
them announcing that legal proceedings had 
been commenced against them “‘ for the fearful 
crime of preventing or attempting to prevent 
birth.’”’ On a promise never to repeat the crime, 
and the payment of two guineas, the writer 
Volunteered to quash the legal proceedings. 
The police, however, got wind of the affair and 
descended on the swindler. Upwards of 600 
letters, each inclosing two guineas, were found, 
The number of those who responded with 
money shows that they believed they had been 
guilty of a crime. The advertisements were 
published in respectable journals, often in re- 
ligious ones.—Pacific Medical Monthly. 


— os 
A CANDIDATE. 

This advertisement appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Chicago News. Evidently this man 
doesn’t believe in hiding his light under a 
bushel: 

‘THE WAY THE OFFICE SEEKS THE MAN, 

“‘T am a candidate for probate judge; my 
record as a friend of the poor and unfortunate 
is written in the charters of the Visitation and 
Aid and Illinois Relief Corps Societies, and in 
that of the Home for the Blind; my efforts in 
behalf of Douglas’ monument and Shields and 
Willard statutes are written in the laws of IIl- 
inois.”—Plain Talk, 
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A TALK WITH A COUNTRY 
PUBLISHER. 
By David H. Talmadge in “ Profitable 


Advertising.” 


The rivalry existing among the 
hundreds of “best” advertising 
mediums in the country has made the 
question of advertising the advertising 
mediums an interesting one, not alone 
to the advertising public but to the 
buying public as well; for the buying 
public is mightily anxious to know 
whether the medium from which it 
gleans its “store news” is really the 
best one from which to glean. 

A certain publisher, who was ap- 
proached on the subject recently, 
looked surprised at first, and then 
alarmed. 

“ What is your little game?” he in- 
quired, after scrutinizing the young 
man’s face for several minutes. 

The young man modestly disclaimed 
having any such possession. He said 
he was digging for opinions and views, 
and that was all the game there was 
toit. He called it “ digging,” because 
he had found a_ large number of 
publishers who seemed sensitive on 
the subject, and it was hard work to 
get anything out of them. 

The publisher under consideration 
sighed as if relieved, but the doubt did 
not entirely vanish from his face. After 
a time he summoned sufficient courage 
to admit that his paper was the only 
first-class one in its field. 

Yes, he had advertised it some. 

How? Well, he had used space in 
a newspaper directory for one thing. 

Rowell’s? Not on your life! 

Why? Well, it was too much con- 
cerned in getting at facts about his 
business that were none of its business; 
it went to ridiculous extremes in ob- 
taining information that was entirely 
non-essential. 

What facts? Circulation mostly. 
Any man who wouldn’t take his word 
without an affidavit and a detailed 
statement in black and white wasn’t 
good enough for him to do business 
with. His circulation was like the 
hand of Douglas—his own—and never 
should in friendship’s grasp the hand 
of such as Rowell clasp. 

“Then you don’t think that your ad- 
vertising patrons have a right to know 
positively what they are getting for 
their money ?” 

“ Certainly they have ; they do know; 
I tell them.” 
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“But if they don’t believe you ” 

“Then I ask them if I make them 
swear to the quality of their goods 
when I buy of them, and they look 
sheepish and say nothing.” 

“Yes, but you can see the goods; 
they can’t see your circulation.” 

““T fail to see why they can not; our 
pressroom is never locked in _ busi- 
ness hours.” 

“Do any of them ever count your 
edition ?” 

The publisher’s eyes gleamed. 

“No,” he said curtly. 

“ Would you object if one of them 
was to attempt it ?” 

“T don't know; 
tempered ; I might.” 

“ T notice that your competitors in 
this town make detailed statements as 
to their circulations and swear to 
them.” 

“ What of it ?” snorted the publisher. 
“They gain nothing by it.” 

“ Do they lose anything by it ?” 

“ Yes, they lose their self-respect.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” 

“See here, young man; don’t 
say fiddlesticks to me! Let me 
your attention to one or two facts, 
then I'll bid you good afternoon. 
hardened newspaper man will tell any 
more truth under oath than he will 
otherwise; when you see one swearing 
to his figures you see a man who is 
worried lest somebody call him a liar, 
and it hurts no one to be called a liar 
so much as a liar. Furthermore, it is 
an impossibility to get beyond a certain 
circulation figure in a country field, and 
that certain figure is far too small to 
warrant a ‘foreign’ advertiser in pay- 
ing what the space is worth to the 
publisher. So, you see, he gains noth- 
ing any way, and in affidaviting and 
detailing he simply shows a conscious- 
ness that some one ought to call him 
a liar—if any one cares a damn! 
Good afternoon.” 

Davin H. TALMADGE, 


I’m pretty quick 


you 
call 
and 

No 


‘ <o 
KIPLING AS ADWRITER. 

Were Kipling an advertising writer he would 
be the best in the world. He plunges into the 
heart of the subject. He wastes no time in get- 
ting to the point. He strikes the dramatic— 
the interesting—every time. He studies hard, 
takes his work hard, and the result is perfec- 
tion. Kipling is a good man for advertising 
writers to study.—D»y Goods Chronicle. 

iis he or : 

A CARTOON must be bright and full of mean- 
ing—more meaning than could be expressed in 
whole pages of type. The advertising illus- 
tration should have this same relevancy to the 
subject treated, but should be of a serious 
nature.—A dvertising Experience, 
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THE SEABOARD AIR LINE. 
By Frank A. Heywood. 


Photographs of landscapes, indus- 
trial enterprises and people are promi- 
nent in the Seaboard Air Line’s scheme 
for publicity. General Manager St. 
John states that “ photographs do not 
lie, while type and land agents often 
do.” Some of the Seaboard’s photos 
of colored people are so good they are 
sold for $2 each. 

Many sketches have been written 
about the Seaboard Air Line by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. These have 
been published in many papers as in- 
teresting matter from the pen of a 
master. The railroad officials ascribe 
a great deal of the patronage at South- 
ern Pines to the “ Black Homer of 
Jimtown” stories in the New York 
Sun. The Seaboard officials have al- 
ways been good to the newspaper men. 
A notice has always been good for a 
pass. Every year one or more press 
associations travel over the line as the 
guests of Manager St. John. When- 
ever a good description is given of any 
Seaboard point by a paper several 
thousand extra copies are bought by 
the company. General Passenger Agent 
Allen states that it pays, and pays 
handsomely, not only the editor, but 
the passenger and immigration depart- 
ments. The Seaboard Air Line pat- 
ronizes several hundred newspapers, 
including one syndicate. This policy 
has resulted in making it one of the 
strongest of the young roads. The 
company publishes a monthly paper 
called Sa/amagundi, of which 50,000 
copies are sent to prospective land 
buyers. It also issues several books, 
among them being “ Farms and Farm- 
lands,” “ Shooting and Fishing,” “Sum- 
mer Resorts,” etc., etc. 

The Seaboard Air Line is one of the 
few roads which uses lithographs, post 
ers and window hangers. These are 
used exclusively in those communities 
where the inhabitants are illiterate or 
the papers few. The company also 
uses many novelties; an attractive one, 
of which several thousand were sold 
at 25 cents each, was a miniature 
nickel-plated baggage truck, surmount- 
ed by a one-ounce bale of cotton, on 
which was perched a darkey. This 
was designed as a paper weight, but 
occupies a place in many a parlor. 
Laandry lists, stitchers, menu cards, 
theater curtains, programmes—in fact, 
about everything which offers an op- 


portunity for a line of type—have been 
utilized by the passenger department, 

The passenger and immigration de- 
partments of the Seaboard have been 
very prolific in schemes for creating 
newspaper talk. <A tour of the North 
by a party of jubilee singers and a 
biograph show was one; fox hunts, 
Northern settlers and insurance agents’ 
conventions at Southern Pines were 
others. Assistant industrial agents are 
in every town; their duties are to 
answer every inquiry which refers to 
their particular location ; they are also 
furnished with whitewash for use on 
all buildings within sight of the rail- 
road which need it. The station agents 
are compelled to keep their depot 
grounds in spick-and-span condition, 
and to care for flower-beds delineating 
the letters of the name of the station. 

These men’s wives are appointed 
lady industrial agents. They take 
charge of the circulating library cars 
which visit each town on the road 
once a month. The section men are 
compelled to cultivate experimental 
farms at every station during their odd 
moments. An industrial train passes 
over the road twice a year. In the 
spring its attendants give lectures on 
planting, fertilization, etc., and exhibi 
tions of the latest improved impk 
ments ; in the fall the attendants give 
a Sarah Rorer talk on howto preserve 
grains, fruits and vegetables, with 
practical demonstrations in canning 
and preserving. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of 
how one Southern railroad keeps be- 
fore the public. 


> 


EXPRESSIONS IN ADS. 





BLACK KID HAND-WELTED. 
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ENGLISH ABSURDITIES. 
By John C. Graham. 


Before a person can advertise by 
means of certain mediums in London, 
it is necessary for him to procure a 
permit from the police. It is astonish- 
ing what a remarkable number of ab- 
surd applications there are. Froma 
conversation with a London chief of 
police who has charge of these ap- 
plications, the following facts were re- 
cently obtained : 

“Some of the ideas suggested are 
singular indeed,” said he, “and amongst 
articles of what I might call the ‘ ad- 
vertising-gone-mad ’ style, proposed to 
be given away, I have known exact re- 
productions as to type, color of paper 
and everything of writs and subpeenas ; 
small cardboard coffins, with an adver- 
tisement where the name-plate would 
be; cardboard tombstones of different 
patterns; imitation big black cock- 
roaches; wire skeleton keys and hand- 
cuffs, each bearing an advertisement. 
Lately a lady proposed sending out 
handbills containing portraits, and a 
very unflattering description of her 
husband, a man of well-known family, 
who had left her. The handbill was 
purely malicious, and offered sixpence 
reward for any information of her hus- 
band, if living, and twenty pounds for 
information of his death. 

“ People would gain a better notion 
of what would occur if there were no 
regulations here if they knew the large 
collection of unauthorized pamphlets 
and handbills we have suppressed. 
Not long ago a man who considered 
that he had been wronged by a cer- 
tain editor, had a retaliatory pamphlet 
printed, this giving a portrait of the 
editor as a convict, and ascribing to 
him as many crimes as would fill an 
assize calendar. Some hundreds of 
these were distributed in the very 
heart of the city before their distribu- 
tor was caught, and he had to make a 
quick run to the Continent to avoid 
trouble. From there he has, I have 
reason to believe, sent many thou- 
sands of the pamphlets to England. 

“ Another case was that of a handbill 
being given away at the very porch of a 
church where a fashionable wedding 
was being celebrated, when, luckily, a 
detective caught the distributor soon 
after he had commenced work. The 
handbill had been written by a man of 
some standing, who considered that 


he had been jilted by the bride. It 
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gave a most atrocious account of her 
and of the bridegroom, and wound up 
with an illustration, in vivid red and 
black, of a coffin, and the bridal pair 
lying dead. The offender in this case 
was put into an asylum by his friends. 

“You would think that our best 
safeguard against abominable produc- 
tions of this kind would be that no 
one could be got to print them, but 
the London police recognize the ex- 
istence of a distinct class, known as 
‘snide printers’—people who set up 
in type any monstrous matter so long 
as they are well paid for the job. 

“ To describe all the strange ‘living’ 
advertisement ideas that I have heard 
proposed would fill a volume. Only 
last week it was proposed to send out 
a dozen girls, all together, and on very 
high stilts, so that they could hand 
dodgers to passengers on the tops of 
omnibuses. And a provincial adver- 
tising dentist, whose establishment is 
profusely decorated with all manner 
of designs formed out of human teeth, 
extracted during the many years he 
has been in business, proposed to her- 
ald a new branch in London by send- 
ing out two men dressed in red cloth 
and covered from head to feet with 
thousands of teeth. 

“An army officer who had been 
wounded on service, and had then 
quarreled with the War Office, wanted 
to go out in full regimentals on an am- 
bulance, and made up as though he 
were being borne, wounded and bleed- 
ing, from the field. Two soldiers were 
to wheel him along while another gave 
out pamphlets. 

“And only a few days ago a new 
tobacco firm proposed to send out’a 
huge imitation cigar, genuinely alight 
at one end, this being carried through 
the streets on the shoulders of a dozen 
men, whilst a man in the extreme rear 
complacently puffed away at it.” 


: ao : 
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REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING. 
By F. M. Adams. 


In the commercial world there is no 
kind of property so sensitive to the 
downs and so slow of response to the 
ups as real estate. Always first to feel 
adverse financial conditions, and al- 
ways last to return to the active mar- 
ket after prosperity has appeared. The 
man who advertises it must be able to 
handle his subject, not after the man- 
ner of groceries or shoes or dry goods, 
or even medicines, but must first con- 
vince his readers that it is something 
for which he is putting himself out of 
his way, in a sense, to make it advan- 
tageous to them. The arguments 
must be not only convincing, but so 
constructed and placed that the whole 
thing will be thoughtfully read. 

One of the most carefully arranged 
and consummated sales of real estate 
was that which was carried through in 
the early ’90’s by Riggen & Holbrook, 
of Portland, Ore., for the Investment 
Company of that city, in the disposal 
of a tract known as Irvington Park. 
It had no harshness or loud noise. 
Several pages in a number of Eastern 
magazines were filled with matter de- 
scriptive of Portland, and Irvington 
Park in particular, which, from a lit- 
erary standpoint alone, was excellent. 
In response to inquiries they also sent 
out from their office great quantities 
of artistically made up pamphlets and 
maps. The expense of the work was 
enormous; but the ends justified the 
means, for the property was quickly 
marketed to a superior class of pur- 
chasers, able to pay spot cash. 

A more recent instance of this man- 
ner of disposal of real estate is the 
marketing of Maywood Colony, Cal, 
by Foster & Woodson, of New York. 
The man or woman who has desire for 
investments, or an itching to own a 
Pacific Slope home, is fascinated by 
the way in which the advantages of 
this tract are put before them. Not 
glaring or bombastic, but in plain, con- 
vincing small type that carry the read- 
er along to the bottom of the page be- 
fore he has any desire to let go. 

Another class of real estate market- 
ing, the erecting of contract houses 
and advertising the whole thing “com- 
plete,” offers many opportunities for 
fraud, which is illustrated by a Phila- 
delphia real estate man who said he 
did not care to use first-class materials 
because the property was out of his 
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hands before the purchaser found out 
what he had bought. In sharp con- 
trast to such an expression is the fol- 
lowing advertisement of the South End 
Land Company, of Binghamton, N. 
Y., which appeared in the local papers. 
Placed in a prominent position on the 
first page, with a wide margin, it was 
conspicuous among larger neighbors: 


Not Wanted 


* Arena’’ is not straining after the ordina’ 
contract ‘‘thrown-together ’’ houses. Suc 
property is not a credit to any section, soon 
ceases to be of real value to any one ; and is 
certain to become a curse to the real estate 
business, 

To be sure, all property LOOKS pretty much 
alike—when new; but just let a few months’ 
weather beat against a contract job—as com- 
monly finished, and, like the proverbial im- 
properly built house, it soon ceases to exist. 
Its days, as a pleasant, desirable property, are 
numbered, 

Take plenty of time in providing a Home— 
it’s where you will spend more hours than in 
any other place on earth. Take time, then, in 
hunting the right spot for it. Take time in 
building it. And then enjoy time living in it. 


South End Land Company 
“ ARENA ” 


Its three clauses are full of the meat 
of reason. The first two make a con- 
vincing argument, and the last is a 
clincher. 





————— 

FREAK advertising may cause a smile but 
that does not touch the pocketbook. It takes 
sober, thoughtful argument to relax the purse 
strings. Most people know what they want. 
All you need is to convince them you can supply 
their wants better than any one else and a little 
cheaper.—Rum/ford Falls (Me.) Times. 
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Makiog Hogs of Themselves, 


The Pork, Hams and Bacon which we offer ovr 
customers are cut from animals which have been 
correctly fed from their earliest days. The ob- 


ject was not sv much to make them fat as to 
make fine, rich, tender meat ;erfectly adapted to 
You will 
like tke flavor of what you buy here. 
MARKETCOU., 74 Centre St. Telephone. 


the needs of those with retined tastes. 
certain 
GLOB: 
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THE CIRCULATION. 
IT IS THE NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED. 
THAT CAN BE ASCERTAINED AND STATED: BUT THE NUMBER OF COPIES 
SOLD OR READ NEVER CAN BE ASCERTAINED TO A CERTAINTY. 


PUBLISHERS WHO STATE WHAT THEY CALL THEIR NET CIRCULATION AT- 


TEMPT THE IMPOSSIBLE AND THE 

WueEn the American Newspaper 
Directory invites statements of circu- 
lation from newspaper publishers, it 
desires to be informed as to the num- 
ber of complete perfect copies actual- 
ly printed. It exhibits no concern or 
solicitude as to the fate of the copies 
after the press has produced them, 
provided they be complete and perfect 
copies. Its position is stated as fol- 
lows: “The circulation of a news- 
paper is expressed by the number of 
complete copies printed; what is done 
with the completed copies has a bear- 
ing only in fixing the value or charac- 
ter of the circulation.” This definition 
has been criticised and found fault 
with by persons who contend that cir- 
culation is the number of copies cir- 
culated, distinguished from the 
number of copies printed. 

The idea that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the number printed and 
the number circulated is founded upon 
the assumption that numerous pub- 
lishers constantly print thousands of 
copies more than they require to fill the 
actual demand for their papers, after- 
ward consigning the surplus to the pa- 
per mill. Such a proceeding on the part 
of the publisher could have but a single 
object, viz., to deceive the advertiser 
by making an inflated circulation show- 
ing, with the object of securing better 
rates. However, the man who is will- 
ing to misrepresent his circulation will 
not hesitate to do so without printing 
copies to make up the difference be- 
tween what he sells and what he 
claims to sell. Publishers do not find 
it a profitable enterprise to impress pa- 
per with type for the mere purpose of 
selling it at a reduced rate to the paper 
mill. Lying is cheaper than white pa- 
per even at two cents a pound. 

That some newspapers—the most 
enterprising and valuable ones to the 
advertiser for that matter —do print 
many more copies than they actually 
need, is undoubtedly true, but they 
print only enough copies to supply 
what they deem the possible demand, 
which may be sometimes greatly in ex- 


as 


REBY IMPOSE UPON THE PUBLIC. 
cess of the actual demand. A happen- 
ing of great public interest, such for 
instance as Dewey’s victory at Manila, 
may sometimes create a demand for 
every copy of every paper in a city 
and even exceed the supply by many 
thousands, for the reason that hun- 
dreds who do not ordinarily read a 
newspaper, or who usually wait for 
others to discard theirs, become sud- 
denly eager to secure the news at once. 
The astute or over enterprising pub- 
lisher knows this positively, and orders 
copies enough to be printed to meet 
any emergency. His experience usual- 
ly stands him in good stead in gauging 
what the extended demand will be, so 
that the returned copies, while perhaps 
numerous enough in themselves, are 
but a small proportion of the edition 
put forth. <A publisher is in the same 
position as a restaurant keeper, for 
instance, who roasts a certain amount 
of beef, according to what he conceives 
will be the demand for that day; he 
may be “short” on certain days, and 
his supply may be greatly in excess on 
others. He is more likely to be popu- 
lar if he generally has enough for all 
comers, and may find the profit on ex- 
tra sales beyond a finely calculated sup- 
ply is enough to cover the loss on de- 
preciated stock held over for hash or 
charitable disposition. When returned 
and useless copies are consigned to the 
paper factory, wiseacres gleefully point 
to the fact as indicating the worthless- 
ness of the newspaper’s circulation, 
while competitors who are not suf- 
ficiently enterprising to attempt to sup- 
ply fluctuations of demand, occasion- 
ally print pictures of wagons loaded 
with returned papers, in order to ex- 
cite the derision of the unthinking mul- 
titude. 

These unsold and returned copies 
represent, as has already been said, 
the difference between the possible 
and the actual circulation of a news- 
paper. Of course they do not circu- 
late, and were they very numerous, 
and information concerning them eas- 
ily obtainable and easily imparted, in- 
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stead of involving an amount of de- 
tailed bookkeeping out of proportion 
to the results attainable, it would be a 
matter of considerable importance to 
the advertiser to know exactly the 
number of copies that were not circu- 
lated and have them deducted from 
the total number printed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the percentage of 
this dead circulation is generally so 
small that it is not worth considering. 
In the cases of papers where the re- 
turns are abnormally large, the fact be- 
comes a matter of public notoriety. 
Few newspaper proprietors know 
themselves what is the exact propor- 
tion of their returns, although they 
may be able to guess at it with varying 
degrees of accuracy. The St. Louis 
Republic gives advertisers both its 
gross and its approximate net circula- 
tion. A calculation shows that the re- 
turned copies, file copies, exchanges, 
etc., average a trifle over six per cent 
of the entire edition. The Repudlic 
being an enterprising and up to date 
newspaper, makes a point of endeavor- 
ing to cover all demands so as to lose 
the fewest number of possible sales, 
but those papers which keep closer to 
the actual demand—and thereby lose 
considerable circulation for the adver- 
tiser on occasions of extraordinary pub- 
lic interest—perhaps find that their re- 
turns constitute but two or three per 
cent of their output. In this connec- 
tion it may be observed that there is no 
logical reason for including file and ex- 
change copies among dead circulation, 
for the exchange copy actually does 
circulate, while the file copy is apt to be 
frequently consulted both by the office 
force and outsiders, and to be in fact 
more valuable to the advertiser than a 
copy that goes to a paid subscriber. 


What an advertiser wants to know 
is the actual number of possible buy- 
ers that are likely to read the paper in 
which his announcement appears. If 
he is a wise man, he knows that some 
of the printed copies will be returned, 
and that some others will not be read. 
He also knows that he can not tell 
how many of the returned ones have 
actually been read, or how many of 
them may be read even after they ar- 
rive at the paper mill. He must also 
be aware that of two papers of about 
equal circulation the one that makes 
the most liberal provisions for supply- 
ing every possible fluctuation of de- 
mand will be apt to sell most copies. 
It is a question whether an advertiser 
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looks with as much favor upon a net 
circulation of 60 000 as he would upon 
a gross circulation of 62,000, The 
rate of charge for advertising would 
be the same in each instance. 

Technically, the number of papers 
circulated constitutes a newspaper’s 
circulation ; but the number circulated 
apprceximates so closely to the number 
printed, which is always readily obtain- 
able, that for all practical purposes 
both are identical. It is, indeed, pos- 
sible to make an approximate count of 
returned copies by the employment of 
clerks specially devoted to the task. 
It would have to be done monthly, 
quarterly, or annually, by deducting 
the returns from the gross circulation 
of that time. The result would bethe 
net circulation for the period. If the 
net circulation of a month has been ob- 
tained, a division by thirty will give 
the daily net circulation, Toarrive at 
the net circulation of each day daily 
would be next to impossible, for re- 
turned copies struggle in days, weeks 
—sometimes months—after their date 
of issue. 

The number of copies printed by a 
newspaper practically constitutes its 
circulation. The difference between 
the number printed and the number 
sold is rarely great. The number 
printed can always be ascertained ex- 
actly and promptiy; the actual num- 
ber sold can rarely be ascertained, and 
never until after the lapse of a period 
of time. Those newspapers, like the 
Was' ington Star, the St. Louis Re- 
pubic, the Chicago A’ews and others, 
which go to the trouble of furnishing 
net circulation figures, do credit to 
their own honesty in this matter, but 
they are giving themselves considerable 
trouble for a result that an advertiser 
who knows his bus‘ness does not re- 
gard as material or important, and are 
at the same time putting their figures 
at a disadvantage when they are com- 
pared with others. The average news- 
paper publisher will never be induced 
to go to the trouble of securing net 
circulation figures even for his own 
information, and when the labor in- 
volved and the meagreness of the re- 
sult is considered he can not be very 
much blamed. Among the majority 
of publishers the circulation is under- 
stood to be the number that they print 
and expect to sell, and the statement 
of this number is what the Ame: ican 
Newspaper Directory desires when it 
requests a statement of circulation. 

The matter here treated at great 
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length may be summed up in a nut- 
shell : 

Every publisher may know how many 
complete perfect copies he prints. No 
publisher can ever know exactly how 
many copies are actually sold and 
read. The publisher who tries to tell 
exactly how many are sold and read 
will assert that what he says is the ex- 
act truth, but he will be mistaken, 
because another hundred may be sold 
or returned after the statement has 
been made, thus making it an un- 
truthful statement. The _ publish- 
er who does not try to be so 
exact will probably assert that his 
gross circulation is his net circulation, 
and although that is not the truth, it 
comes pretty near being as true as the 
statement of his rival who claims to 
be more careful and conscientious. 
Let the publisher who has waded 
through all that has been said here be 
hereafter content to keepa record of 
exactly hew many complete perfect 
copies he prints. Such a record will 
be sufficient for all purposes. 

The two principal sinners on the 
point of inflated circulations in all 
America are the New York Wor/d and 
the New York Journal, and it is a 
pretty effective comment upon the 
soundness of the position taken by the 
Directory that it not only is impossible 
for an advertiser to find out how many 
copies are actually sold of those pa- 
pers, but equally impossible to learn 
how many copies are Printed. 


TAXING SALESME :N IN / IN RUSSIA. 

A new law has just been promulgated in the 
Russian Empire. Traveling salesmen are re- 
quired to provide themselves with a license at 
a cost of 50 roubles, or about $27, and also to 
obtain at a cost of 500 roubles, or about $270,a 
trading license for the concern which they rep- 
resent. This latter license, which is valid for 
one year, can be had only by producing power 
of attorney or a letter of authority from their 
employers. On entering Russia this license 
must be obtained from the nearest collector of 
taxes or municipal treasury, and commercial 
travelers found plying trade without it are sub- 
ject to a fine of three times the amount and 
will then be expelled. This new law is of im- 
portance to American manufacturers, owing to 
the increase in trade in the Russian Empire 
from this country during the past two years. It 
is stated in this connection that American trade 
is now a successful rival to the commerce of 
both England and Germany in the Muscovite 
Empire by reason of the better quality of 
American goods.—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 


ITE ER OATES 
MENTIONING THE PAPER. 

First Burglar—Did you see de ‘‘ ad” uv dat 
big jewelry house? I wish I could break in 
dere some night, 

Second Burglar—Well, if you do, you might 
leave some word mentionin’ de name uv de pa- 

per where you saw de “ ad.”"—Roxbury (Mass.) 
Gazette. 
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THE MODEL. 


“The model is being used continually in 
modern advertising,’’ said a visitor who is con- 
nected with one of the large Northern agencies, 
“ but we experience difficulty in getting hold of 
the right sort of people—especially young 
women, For instance, we received an order 
recently to get up a pamphlet de luxe fora firm 
that makes a specialty of fine shoes for ladies. 
They wanted something novel and artistic, and 
said ‘ Blast the cost,’ or words to that effect. 

“*T mapped the thing out and decided to use 
about half a dozen photo-illustrations, some 
showing ladies limping along in ill-fitting shoes 
and depicting the easy and graceful saunter of 
our fortunate patrons. Well, those pictures 
nearly turned my hair gray. I wanted lady 
models, or at least models who looked like 
ladies, dressed like ladies, and walked after the 
manner of ladies. I knew that the sweller my 
illustrations were the greater hit the booklet 
would make, but I hunted for aristocratic 

models until I was ready to give up in despair. 
I could have secured plenty of society girls, 
but they refused positively to allow their faces 
to be used, and the face was almost as impor- 
tant as the foot. At last I got hold of a young 
woman who filled the bill and agreed to pose, 
but she had no suitable clothes. To make a 
long story short I had to rig her out from head 
to foot, which I did at the firm’s expense, and 
she stood for all the pictures. She looked like 
a duchess, and, poor child, she hated to return 
the wardrobe, but I had instructions to sell it 
to recoup as much as possible on the cost. 

“The pamphlet is out and is a great success. 
That’s only one case among dozens, and I 
know that other ad men have the same trouble. 
The difficulty always lies in getting a suitable 
subject who is willing to have her face used in 
a public print. Occasionally the artists try to 
get around it by using a head from one photo 
and a body from another, but I never sawa job 
of that kind of patchwork that I wasn’t able to 
spot.” —New sins Times-Democrat. 


FOR SHOW CARDS. 

The Chicago Dry Goods Reporter prii.ts 
these “ suggestions for show cards”: 

The time is ripe for those spring dresses, 
Imagine yourself arrayed in one of these. 

Those soft summer silks that you have heard 
so much about are here. 

Misses’ hose that would hold a ‘‘tom-boy” 
and suit little ‘Miss Prim.” 

Slip your feet into these luxurious slippers, 
and you will long to get home to them every 
night. 

Something new may always be had at our 
notion counters. We make a study of it, and 
get the latest things that are out. Notice this 
assortment. 

Expansion in stock and contraction in price 
is a brief statement of our present business 
condition. 

Right goods, right prices and right treatment 
is the explanation of our unusual growth. 

“Especially for men.”” That is, these ladies’ 
ties will make the wearer look so swell that all 
the men will notice her. 

These new waist and placket sets are all the 
rage in the button line. 

Catchy colored calicoes for a surprisingly 
small sum, Make with a big C for the first 
three words and an equal sized S for the last 
three. Quote price or not, as desired. 


Farr ADvVERTISER—Do you classify your 
advertisements ? 

Clerk—We do. 

Fair Advertiser—Where would you put this 
advertisement for a husband ? 

Clerk—In the “ Flats Wanted” column.— 
Town Topics. 








FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Office of ] 
“THe PATHFINDER.” 
Patuerinpver, D. C., April 21, 1899. J 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are pleased to note in Printers’ Ink of 
the 12th an editorial notice calling attention to 
the proposed bill to authorize silver certificates 
of 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents, in addition to those 
already in use. In your notic € you got switched 
off onto the post-cheque proposition, and it 
seems to us hardly gave the silver certificate 
proposition the attention it deserved. The 
post-cheque scheme is good enough, but it be- 
loags to that class of novel and experimental 
legislation that Congress will never accept or 
the Treasury officials recommend, certainly not 
until years o tation have made the demand 
peremptory he post-cheque scheme is some- 
thing entirely untried, and it in the same 
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category as a hundred other possible good 
things. The silver certificate scheme, on the 
other hand, has —e novel about it. All 


for Congress to do is to say 
smal ‘ie st certificates now 
sued are of the $1 denomination, certificates of 
5, 10, 24 and so cents shall hereafter be author- 
ized. There is no question that the people 
prefer paper money. People will not take coin 
where they can get paper. The issuance of a 
paper fractional currency would undoubtedly 
offer a considerable stimulus to mail business 
of all kinds We hope Printers’ Ink will 
co-operate = the movement. Yours truly, 
Geo. D. Mircuetr, Treasurer, 


“ABOUT 


that is necessary 
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. BOSTON. 
Boston, April 21, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

Word comes from the 
Miss Helen Butler, of New York, has pur- 
chased Monument Mountain, the most pict- 
uresque peak of the range, to prevent vandals 
from disfiguring it with adve rtising signs. She 
vows she will devote time and money to pre- 
vent these historic hills from being defaced 

Kate E. Griswold, publisher ot Profit 
Advertising, isreceiving many congratulations 
over her acquisition of Art ix Advertising, 
which will be merged into her own publication. 

A fruit dealer has furnished the street ven- 
ders of the Hub with a placard to put up over 
their stands, reading ; 

‘* God helps those who help_ themselves, but 
God help those that we catch helping them- 
selves here.” 

The extensive advertising done by the J. C. 
Ayer Company and C. I. Hood & Co. has 
swelled the postal receipts at the Lowell post- 
office to such an extent that it leads all offices 
in the United States in the increase of earnings 
for March, 1899. BowMAN 


A PINKHAM S STORY. 

A. Goodlow Lackaye, of Kansas City, 
to tell the following story : 

“One day, about fifteen years ago, I got on 
a railway train at Cincinnati and took a seat in 
the parlor car. Opposite me sat a sweet-faced 
elderly woman I was sure I knew, but whose 
name I did not recollect. I determined to 
speak to her anyway, lest I might be consid- 
ered rude in not recognizing an old acquaint- 
ance. So I finally braced up and said: ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, madam, I know you well, but can’t 
just at the present moment recall your name.’ 

“The lady replied : ‘ You certainly have the 
advantage of me, as I am quite sure I never 
saw you before in my life. 

Mr. Lackaye said he was nonplussed for a 
moment and was making an apology, when 
the lady interrupted him. saying: ‘* Tam Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham.”— 7he Advisor. 


3erkshire Hills that 
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BLOOD IN A DEAD MAN IS STILL BLOOD. 


New York, April 22, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

How under the sun can you say that the ‘“‘cir- 
culation of a newspaper is the actual number 
of complete and perfect copies printed ’’ re- 
gardless of the disposition made of them? 

Suppose the papers are printed and stacked 
away in the office? That which is not circu- 
lated can not be circulation. True, there is a 
wide difference in the character and compara- 
tive value of circulation, but that which is 
printed only is not circulation, and consequent- 
ly can have no value, 

The circulation of a newspaper is the actual 
number of copies diffused and disseminated. 
Those not so used are not circulated, conse- 
quently they can not be rightly called circula- 
tion. 

As I have thus pointed out the error of the 
judgment of the Little Schoolmaster, he will 
please correct it before his pupils. 

VeRbUM SAPHEAD, 


< 
A WINDOW STORY. 

A funny thing happened to me when I was 
working for a firm in Chicago,” said a window 
dresser. “‘ | hada big window on Clark street 
that seemed as if hoodooed. No matter what 
I put there, it appeared to be impossible to at- 
tract attention, and the manager began to 
grumble because he never saw anybody looking 
in. I used to lie awake nights racking my 
brains for new schemes One day, when I was 
feeling pretty blue, I told our negro porter to 
clear ever y thing out preparatory to making a 
big display of a special line of shirts. He was 
a fat, black feliow, and I guess he must have 
been out at a cakewalk the night before, for 
he fell fast asleep in a chair in the middle of 
the window. I was on the point of waking 
him up when I happened to notice how ludi- 
crous he looked. His head was on one side, 
his enormous mouth wide open, and his limbs 
relaxed in the oddest postures; in short, he 
was @ perfect picture of a lazy rascal in happy 
slumber, That gave me an idea. I didn’t 7 
a word, but, gré abbing a piece of pasteboard, 
dashed off a sign,‘ Dreaming of Our Deliat 
Shirts,’ and stood it quietly against his knees. 
Then I gently rolled up thecurtain. Well, the 
hit that window made is the pet tradition of the 
store. People blockaded the sidewalk, and you 
could hear them laughing a block away. The 
funniest part about it was that nobody sup- 
posed it could possibly be the real thing. They 
thought it was a clever piece of acting, or else 
a wonderful wax figure. I stood around with 
my heart in my mouth for fear the noise would 
arouse him, It didn’t, however, and he snored 
away until nearly 4 o’clock. Then he woke up 
with a start, and was so surprised he came near 
jumping through the plate glass. The specta- 
tors howled, and that night the house raised 
my salary. I tried to work the same scheme 
afterward, but it was a failure. The darkey 
couldn’t pretend worth a cent.—NMew Orleans 
(La.) Times-Democrat. 


1899. 
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SOFT-SKINNED. 

Some people are getting too particular. They 
seem to object to the English language. Charley 
Bates recently sued a paper for libel because 
he was called a mountebank. J. J. Little sued 
another paper which referred to him as an an- 
tediluvian ; and now a young chap down in 
Connecticut feels so hurt because fy Hee paper 
referred to him asa sorrel-topped nincompoop. 
—WNe as Maher. 

One time insertions are nocriterion as to the 
pulling powers of any publication.—7he Ad- 
vertising Man, 
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PROSPERITY WELL DE- 
SERVED. 
The Washington FAvening Star, the 
leading daily newspaper of the Capital 


manding corners on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, will be one of the notable buildings 
of Washington City. The expenditure 
of so large a sum of money for the 
purpose is in itself abundant proof of 














S. H. KAUFFMANN, 


President Evening Star Newspaper Company. 


City, has just begun the erection of a 
new home, to be nine stories high, and 
to be built of white marble. It will 
cost close to half a million dollars, and 
being situated on one of the most com- 


the prosperity of this veteran among 
the Washington daily journals, and 
those who, like the writer, have known 
the proprietors for athird of a cent- 
ury, and enjoy the honor of their 
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friendship, take an interest in this en- 
terprise that is personal and warm. 

The Zvening Star was founded in 
1852, but it was not until 1868, when 
the present proprietors acquired it, 
that its scope widened and its business 
grew to proportions that promised ulti- 
mate greatness and wealth. Being 
men who knew how to make a news- 
paper, and possessed of the courage 
that dares with an eye to the future, 
new life came into the business, money 
was freely but wisely spent, and the 
intent to forge ahead beyond anything 
then attempted in newspaperdom be- 
came quickly apparent. Thoroughly 
appreciative of the fact that in order 
to achieve success a newspaper must 
deserve it, the constant betterment of 
the Star as a purveyor of news became 
the aim, and in the course of a very 
few years the citizens of Washington 
found themselves supplied with a daily 
visitor that had become a model to 
newspapers everywhere. Always the 
home paper of Washington, the circu- 
lation grew in exact ratio to the in- 
crease in population, and in all the big 
city the houses that are not supplied 
with the Star are few and far between. 

Nor is the enterprise of the proprie- 
tors of the Zvening Star, to their honor 
be it here recorded, confined to affairs 
of business and personal gain. The 
owners of the Say are rich in houses 
and lands. They can write a valid 
check for sums that represent a fort- 
une. But if it is true that kindly deeds 
performed on earth are treasures rare 
laid up in Heaven, then all the wealth 
enjoyed by our friends on earth is only 
dross compared to the glory that awaits 
them when they appear where all men 
mortal are finally summoned. Not a 
cause that is worthy of aid appeals to 
the Star in vain. Not a cry from those 
who are helpless is denied its strength. 
Aid is given generously, quickly, cheer- 
fully, whenever and as often as the 
need of public assistance is apparent. 
And led by the Stav’s own glowing ex- 
ample, the Washington people are 
richer by far because of the magnifi- 
cent sums that the public, with its con- 
science quickened by the Capital’s 
favorite paper, has contributed to the 
aid of the needy whose cause the Star 
is ever ready to champion. 

There are employers here and there 
for whom it is a privilege to labor. 
Since the death of Mr. George W. 
Childs, we recall no firm so well en- 
titled to be named in the first rank of 
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such as the proprietors of the journal 
we have discussed. The second gen- 
eration has now stepped to the aid of 
the fathers in controlling the business, 
and fathers and sons are alike in the 
consideration and the liberality with 
which every employee of the great pa- 
per is treated. No man who works for 
the Star, and is faithful to his duties, 
need fear as to the permanency of his 
position. In health he receives liberal 
wage, and if sickness overtakes him, 
he is not forgotten. We have known 
three men in one department to have 
been carried on the pay-roll in a sick- 
ness lasting from six to fifteen months, 
their wages paid every week, the three 
aggregating eighty-eight dollars every 
seven days. Are we not right in say- 
ing that the Star's prosperity is de- 
served ? 

We will not close this article, an ar- 
ticle that it gives us pleasure to write, 
without naming a class of men of more 
or less pretension as journalists who 
would be badly off if the Avening Star 
should take a vacation fora spell. We 
allude to those clever fellows who rep- 
resent at the National Capital the lead- 
ing journals of our large cities. Go 
into every office on Newspaper Row, 
shortly after the Zvening Star has been 
distributed to its patrons, and you will 
see each desk supplied with a copy of 
that excellent journal. Visit thesesame 
offices a few hours later, and you will 
find that the fair pages of the Star 
have been sadly mutilated, for the ben- 
efit of millions of distant readers who 
will see the selfsame news, often para- 
graph after paragraph, as the exclusive 
information gathered by “our special 
Washington correspondent.” No won- 
der, then, that these gentlemen are like- 
wise the warm friends of the Washing: 
ton Evening Star.— Morning Republi. 
can, West Chester, Pa., March 21, 1899. 


E nie am 
THE PEBBLE IN THE BROOK. 
Throw a stone into a stream, and the dis. 
turbance of the water will not cease until the 
concentric circles which roll on from the point 
of the stone’s immersion be stopped by the 
farthest shore. Advertising stirs the tide o* 
business as resistlessly as the stone move: 
the surface of the water. Even if it miss the 
particular object of its aim, like a poorly di- 
rected missile thrown into a stream, the adver- 
tiser’s thought will run out through the great 
current of publicity with results as certain as 
the motion onneh te a pebble tossed into a 

brook.—Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 


ONE “ PRINTERS’ INK” CHICK PRAISES 
ITS PARENT. 
Printers’ Ink 1s a pretty good authority 


when it comes to matters advertising.— 7’ 
Advertising Man. 





PRINTE 


THE ADVERTISING SOLICITOR. 

From a speech delivered by Mr. Daniel 
Stern before the Chicago Press Association, 
on March 31st, on “ Ideas in Securing Adver- 
tising,’’ the following advice to advertising so- 
licitors is taken : 

The soliciting of advertising presents so 
many points of difference from ordinary sales- 
manship, owing to the intangible nature of the 
product sold, that special qualities apart from 
those possessed by salesmen of other commod- 
ities are requisite in the successful advertising 
man. It follows, therefore, that the solicitor 
must be a diplomat, versed in the intricacies of 
human nature ; above all else a man who in- 
spires his customers with confidence in his in- 
tegrity, correct insight into trade conditions 
and the accuracy and extent of his knowledge 
of trade events, The advertising man must 
make himself a walking encyclopedia ‘of trade 
information, and must beat his nuggets of 
golden data into such thin leaf that his custom- 
ers will give him credit for knowing more than 
he really does. In imparting information, 
never betray the source of your knowledge. If 
you are so weak-kneed as to give up your in- 
formant’s name, you not only inspire a mean 
opinion of yourself as a confidant, but will be 
mentally catalogued as a news broker, rather 
than as a source of information in yourself. A 
necessary corrollary of the above is, of course, 
that you should keep thoroughly posted. 

Where your advertising instinct tells you that 
your request for business will be refused, make 
the visit a purely personal one. Always make 
it a point to call on all of your possible custom- 
ers, when in the vicinity of their places of busi- 
ness, whether you expect an advertisement or 
not, By this policy, thovgh often disappointed, 
you will be agreeably surprised sometimes. 

It isan unwise policy to provoke an adver- 
tiser by insinuating that he has misspent his 
appropriation by advertising in competing pa- 
pers. You know yourself that if the represent- 
ative of an engraving firm came into your of- 
fice and told you, on being informed the name 
of your present engraver, that those people did 
not know the a bc of etching, and that it was 
wonderful that there was anybody who would 
give them any work, you would take umbrage, 
rightly considering this criticism a slur on your 
own ability in purchasing supplies. 

‘lhe right tack to be used in weaning adver- 
tisers away from a mistaken exclusive alle- 
giance to your contemporaries is, in my opin- 
ion, along the following lines: Admit candidly 
that this other publication gives him some re- 
turns. If you are generous in this matter, it 
will give the advertiser more faith in your rep- 
resentations in behalf of your own publication, 
whereas vindictiveness towards competitors 
will be attributed to malice. 

Because Mr. A.’s horse is a good one, that 
is no sign that Mr. B.’s similar possession: sare 
not better. The solicitor’s method in such 
cases as this should be educative; and by 
pening out the merits of his own publication 

e can, if tactful and persistent, induce an en- 
tire change of front in an advertiser’s relative 
valuation of his own anda competing paper 
without even lisping a derogatory syllable. 

Not only must the successful advertising so- 
licitor be a commercial Talleyrand, but his dip- 
lomatic finesse must be adaptive so that he can 
instantly work out the infinity of special prob- 
lems, presented by each advertiser’s case. 
would cite a case of my own in an Eastern city 
where, on soliciting a renewal, I was met with 
a point blank refusal, coupled with the state- 
ment that he was positive he had received no 
benefit from his former insertions, as he had 
made no sales in Western territory. Noticing 
a stack of correspondence in plain sight on the 
manufacturer's desk, I asked permission to go 
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over it with him and it was found that two- 
thirds of the mail was from the West. Further- 
more, as the names of Western dealers came up 
to his mind, he recollected that many of them 
had mentioned my paper; and realizing that 
he had been poisoned against the paper by un- 
friendly competitors, he changed front in hand- 
some shape, apologized for his harsh character- 
ization and renewed his contract, and his adver- 
tisement is in my paper to-day. 

The advertising solicitor should go out of his 

way to place prospective advertisers under ob- 
ligations, and he should maintain a constant 
and genuine interest in his advertisers’ wel- 
fare, working continually on the idea that mut- 
ual interdependence is the basis of mutual 
prosperity. He should notify advertisers of 
prospective customers for their wares, suggest 
desirable agents for their goods and ‘place at 
their service his wide acquaintance with the 
trade, when they are in need of a manager or 
superintendent, or are looking for some new 
source of supply for trade necessities. In short, 
he should do all he personally can to advance 
his advertisers’ interests. 

Itis impossible to lay down cast-iron gene- 
ral rules for successfully seeking advertising. 
Modes of procedure are infinite correspondin 
with the myriad phases of human nature itself, 
and every solicitor must work out his own sal- 
vation, 

THE WASHINGTON “STAR.” 

he Washington Star was started December 
Year by year the paper has grown in 
influence and in circulation until now it is re- 
garded as one of the leading newspapers of the 
United States. It was founded by Captain 
Joseph B. Tate, who wasa popular commander 
of the Washington Light Infantry. Crosby S. 
Noyes, the present editor-in-chief, became con- 
nected with the paper in 1853. Captain Tate 
sold the paperto W. H. Wallach and W.H. 
Hope July 1, 1853. Mr Wallach purchased 
the interest of his partner in 1855, and con- 
tinued to manage the paper for thirteen years, 

On October 13, 1867, the property was pur- 
chased by Messrs. we S. Noyes, Samuel 
H. Kauffmann, ( V. Adams, Alexander R. 
Shepherd and ( — nce B. Baker. Mr. Noyes 
has been practically in editorial control of the 
paper for many years. He believed in its fut- 
ure when he took hold of the property, and 
has been indefatigable in building it up. He 
has always had the confidence of the citizens 
of Washington and has always stood well with 
the administration, whatever its political com- 
plexion. S. Kauffmann, president of the 
Star Company, is one of the best known art 
critics in the United States, and is president of 
the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington. He 
has shown much interest in the promotion of art 
in the Capital city and has spenta great deal of 
money in adding to the treasures of the Cor- 
coran Gallery.—Fourth Estate. 








cnentesaliaeimbiniseminte 
A TRUST THAT ADVERTISES 
The National Biscuit Company, one of the 
best organized of the so-called “‘ trusts,’ de- 
cided that if individual advertising was a profit- 
able investment, it would be more so if backed 
by the practically unlimited capital of an im- 
mense corporation. ‘I hat its control of the bis- 
cuit industry was absolute is true, but it recog- 
nized the fact that by persistent advertising 
additional profit could be accomplished. Hence 
the crusade of the “‘ Uneeda Biscuit ”’ business 
which has excited the admiration of the adver- 
tising world..—Newsfaper Maker. 
rutenmnemnhanaialt 
CrrcuLATIon is the one dimension of adver- 
tising which the puslisher can accurately give. 
So the advertiser is entitled to demand in- 
formation on this point.—Z. P. Harris. 
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No more climbing stairs. 
No more groping through dark hallways. 
I now occupy the store and basement at 


No. 13 Spruce Street, 


and there is no shade or grade of ink manufactured 
that wi!l not be found on my shelves, or matched at 
short notice. I started in 1894 in a small room 20 
feet scuare on the top floor of No. 10 Spruce St., 
and it was wonderful to see how good-naturedly my 
customers accepted the situation after climbing four 
fliehts of stairs. 

They realized that I deserved recognition, as I 
was the means of releasing them from the bondage 
of high prices. 

They could buy from me just the quantity 
needed on a small jcb, at about one-fourth the prices 
charged by my competitors. Within a year I was 
forced to secure larger quarters and hired a loft 
25 x 100 on the second floor of No. 8 Spruce Street. 

My new location is double that size and I am 
in hopes of adding another floor within a short 
while. 

I am best liked where best known. 

It makes no difference whether you spend 25 
cents or $25, you are treated with the same courtesy. 

Do not forget to call on me when in my vicinity, 
or drop a postal for one of my price lists. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce St., New York. 


Kindly remit by money order or bank draft on New York, 
as [ am compelled to pay a minimum fee of to cents for 
collection of out of town checks. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Advertising in one form or 
another is a recognized necessity 
for every business enterprise that 
appeals to the public for support. 





We know where 
the best service for 
the least money is 


fo he obtained. 








Br ORaAL jawed opus 


10 Spruce Street, 
New York. 























NOTES. 


THz Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma 
(Wash.)is considering the best means of adver- 
tising that city. 

In the window of a large fish store in Phila- 
delphia is an enormous codfish, which bears the 
inscription: ‘‘ This is only put here for a cod; 
but we have the best of fish of all kinds inside.’ 

A Newark, N. J., grocer makes a large dis- 
play of his canned goods, but has a precaution- 

ary sign upon them which reads: ‘‘ No em- 
balmed goods sold here; they all went to the 
army.’ 

A LARGE Broadway cluthing house has two 
wax dudes exhibited in the window. Their 
“‘waxships” are dressed in the height of fashion 
from top to toe, and a card upon one of them 
bears the apt quotation, ‘‘ Not even Solomon in 
all his glory was arrayed like one of these.” 

Tue E. Katz Advertising Agency, of 230 to 
234 Temple Court, New York, have opened 
offices at Chicago, in the U. S. Express Build- 
ing, 87 Washington street ; in San Francisco, at 
119 Bush street; in Portland, Ore., at the 
corner of Second and Stark streets ; in Spokane, 
Wash., at 10 Monroe street, and contemplate 
opening offices in London, England 

ANY man proposing to invest even as small 
an amount as twenty-five dollars in advertising, 
should spend the first five dollars of it ina sub- 
scription to Printers’ InxK, which will teach 
him how to place the other twenty dollars to 
the greatest advantage ; in fact, will teach him 
all there is known about the art of advertising 
judiciously, up-to-date.— 7he National A uc- 
tioneer, Chicago, April 15, 1899. 

Tue Secretary of War has issued an order 
that in territory subject to military government 
by forces of the United States, owners of 
patents, including design patents and owners 

of trade-marks, prints and labels duly registered 
in the United States Patent Office, shall re- 
ceive the protection accorded them in the 
United States, provided that a duly certified 
copy of the patent or of the certificate of 
registration of the trade-mark, print or label, 
shall be filed in the office of the Governor. 
General of the Island wherein such protection 
is desired. 
—— 
ADVERTISING AS INSURANCE. 

When a large concern gets up to that point 
where it can not tell from whence the benefit 
of advertising comes it is like the man who is 
insured against fire. It would be folly for 
either to go uninsured.—Lyman D. Morse. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Mus 
handed in oue week in advance 
WANTS. 
pF! wag a half-tone cuts, | col.. $1; larger, 10c 
per ARC ENGRAV ING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
b OUNG man, experience as reporter and 
Saga of Th wishes position on paper in 
small city. “ L. M.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
\ EB pressman wants  positic m. First-class 
man; can 2. "e re ip dans Will go a 
where. Address “ ” care Printers’ Ink 
IR 3T-CLASS hae on reyalty for new 
clothes washin machine. American patent. 
THI: ESYWOSH C , LTD., Plymouth, England. 


A DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 

3 tions on iiustwating. a a writing advert 

ments for silverware. AGER,” Box 753, 

Meriden, Conn. 

\ ’ ANTED—Case of bad health that R*1l*P*A‘N’S 
will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 








Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


DVERTISING scheme, 
25 cents. STAN AL 


30 a week. Easy plan, 
N, Amherstburg, Ont. 
LONG established trade journal, having the 
4 largest circulation and advertising patron- 
age in its field, wishes to make arrangements — 
resident advertising representatives in all la) 


4 


cities or menufacturing centers. Address “ P 
LISHER,” 


P. O. Box 1053, New York City. 


RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 

in 125 Wisconsin newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 

tion bee other Western weekly papers same 
rate talo aque on application. HICAGO 
NEW SPAPE R lt 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price aaies PRINTERS’ Ink for one year. 
*EERIENC ED advertising solicitor wanted 
4 for weekly newspaper, no salary or drawing 
account. Fair commission allowed and contracts 
cashed, Fine opening for a worker. Just plain, 
every-day solicitors who can produce results, 


will do well to call on THE GREAT ROUND 
WORLD CO.,, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


‘TSE purpose of Fernald’s Newspaper Men’s 
Exchange is not “to get jobs for those who 

don’t succeed in finding employment through 

the usual channels,” but to search out competent 

and reliable editors, writers and advertising men 

and recommend them to publishers. For partic 

ulars address 21 Besse Building, Spr ingfie ld, 
ass. 


SIGN ADVE RTISING. 


ZU LLETIN, fence ‘and wall. HUMPHRYS AD- 
SIGN CO., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
( \ REAT variety for pub.and adver. AMER.CLIP 
¥ PING AG’CY, onde > an Amsterdam, N. Y. 








AD EDITORS. 
Y OU send us your copy ; we edit and criticise 
it. Write for booklet. THk PUBLIC EYE, 
Box 413, Madison, Wis. 








mana 
BUSI. NE SS CH A NCES. 
OW is the time to buy or sell a publishing 
a business. Write E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau 
t., New York. 


+2 — 
ADVERTISING PLATES. 
RE you good at figures! We are when bid- 


A ding for aivertising ore Columbia plates 
ae like type. COLUMBIA PRESS ASSOCIA- 





TON, 150 Worth St., New oe k. 
— a 
BOOKS. 

TEST Pocket Advertising Rules. Ative wtiee- 
ments printed on both sides. Price, 1,00, $5; 
$20. Sample mailed for stamp. DT. M. AL: 

Lert 89 Chambers St., New York 


STEREOTY! ’E OUTFITS. 
*TEREOTYPE outfits $15 up; 
S —— oe $ ' 


roce tehing 
i, KAHRS, 10 ‘Fast 33d St., 


new method ; 

Also cheap cut making 

Cirealars for stamp. 
New York. 


———" 

JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 

\V ANTED — -One (only) newspaper in every 
town to handle the Ledgerette in » 

printing department. Every sale establish s 

vermanent customer for printed statement-. 

V. R. ADAMS & CU., Detroit, Mich. 


MISCELL. 1NEOU S. 


K » UBBER stamps, 6c. a line, postpaid to printers 
and stationers. Circulars and sample free. 
. P. MAYNARD, 160 Arcade, Cincinnati, O. 


TINE for gentlefolk. 








We have as good goods 
as your money can bu The list is too 
pal to publish, will send it for a postal. ©. E 

SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 


[HE annual meeting ‘of the stockholders of 
the Ripans Chemical Co., for the election of 
Directors and Inspectors of Election will be held 
in the office of the Ripans Chemical Co.,10 Spruce 
St., New York, on Monday, May 8, i899, at 11 
o'clock a. m, PETER Dougan, Secretary. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


NEWSPAPER METALS. 


[aenore your paper’s appearance, Save time 
in getting it out. Save money in your me- 
chanical department. We've a booklet ‘that tells 
how. Send forit (free). K.W. BLATCHFURD & 
Co., Chicago. Makers of stereo, electro and lino- 
type metals, metal — pots, etc. 


ILLUSTRA TORS A ND ILLUSTR ATIONS. 
l ESIGNS. Want strong effects? Write E. H. 
PFEIF FER, 3 Chambers St., New York City. 
| SENIOR & CO,, Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,.New York. Service good and prompt. 








\ 7 E have large line of stock cuts for newspa- 
Get our cat 


per use, we, high grade. 
alogues. BARNES - CROSBY CO., Stock _Ex- 
change Building, C hicago, Ill. 


—o _ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
4 CuasP Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
WwW HES for every purpose, 7c. and up. 
Cat. free. CANTON CO., Eastport, N. Y. 
I ETTER opener ; “nickeled steel; ad stamped 
4 onhandle. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 
N EW and original ¢ designs in leather novelties. 
Memorandum books, card cases, etc. Man- 
WM. BERTSCH & 





ifold books of spec ial forms. 
CO., 14 S, 5th St., Philade Iphia. 


A DV ape ge moveenes that are novelties. 


Notrash. High i goods at low prices. 
Write for sa mples anc neg — WHITE- 
HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, 


° OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 

> 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 1 5e ag. line. 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. KF NTE ra. 
Brockton, Mass, Circulation exceeds 6 


DVERTISERS' GUIDE. Newmarket, N. ian &e. 
Ps line. Cire’n 4,000. » 4th. Sample free. 


A NY person advertising in in PRINTERS’ INK to 
C the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 
"Re ROCHESTER (N, H.) COURIER, a tive 
weekly and read by about everybody in 

town. Sworn circulation last year over 1,500 each 
week ; this year at least 1, 

DV ERTIS =R*Y’ cuts and plates. Send to us 
4 for prices on electroty pe or stereotype cuts 
Equipme at large, facilities first class, workman- 
ship the finest. C HICAGO NEWSPAPERU NION, 
Nos. 87 to 93 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Il 


FE: ARM AND TRADE guarantees 15,000 monthly 
circulation for the year 1899. Home paper 
of the most prosperous and intelligent farmers 
and breeders in the South. Advertising rates 
reasonable na furnished on application. 329 
Church St., Nashville, Tenn, (Formerly of Chat- 

tanooga). 


‘ FOR be. per line. Live temperance 
2), 000 FOR fo. por aching moral class ; cir- 
culates in every State in Union. Novel se heme, 
bringing paid-in-advance subscriptions by thou- 
sinds. Regular advertising rate, 10c. line ; spe- 
cial rate for May only 5 cents, cash with order. 
Close 15th. THE EDITOR, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


T= GREAT ROUND WORLD offers space for 
sale. Published every Thursday since No- 
vember, 1896. 








te nn.; lyr. $1, 





















Aithough it’s ** The Yourg People’s 
Newspaper,”’ odults read it eagerly. Guaranteed 
circulation, twenty thousand weekly. Chiefly 
direct subseriptions. It’s a medium worth your 
attention. THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


\ ROUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right_ papers, your gee will ie os C ore 
spondence _solicitec dress GEO 
ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce st; 
New York. 
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SUPPLIES. 


‘HIS PAPER is printea with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., U’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to casn buyers. — 
- -o 
PRINTERS, 
~ PETIT billheads for $1.50. Sample free. 
5,000 ESTABROOK. Marlboro, Mass. 


[* you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
—__ -+ar 

FOR SALF. 


FOR SALE_Ten R'I'P*A°N'S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


» SALE—A Thorne Typesetting Machine in 
»0d order, cheap and on easy payments. 
CounA NT-GUARDIAN, New Castle, Pa. 


F' MR SALE-—A first-class 1 Republican weekly 

newspaper and F yd oie plant in North- 
ern New Jersey. Well established; fully equipped 
to do good work. _. ndid opening for person 
with some capital. . J.,”” care Printers’ Ink. 


ORIGINAL letters for sale! Will 
600 O06 take $150 cash. Sale outright. 
The lot consists of agents, matrimonial, medical, 
subscription, novelty, soap buyers, ete. Dates run 
from 1894 to 1898, and are fairly well divided. 
Here is a chance for some live fellow. Weown 
six million letters and want to sell the above 
named lot to make room for new lots contracted 
for. Send cash either to us or to Stanley Day in 
case you don’t know us. “eee yy but $150 cash or 
draft will get the letters. FRANK R. CARTER, 
114 W. 34th St., New York. 


+2 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 

J 








, J ONES, 42 World Bldg., N. ¥. 

Mos & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 

66 Aosaes Primer, 5c. Box391, Des Moines. 
CHAS. A. 


{= booklets, etc. Sample ad $1. 
4 WOOLFOLK, Louisville, Ky. 


— NT medicine pullers. 
VETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


commune yinted and persuasive for your 
‘ business. SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., Bklyn. 


\ —_ to CHAS. F, JONES, 42 World Bidg., 
N. Y., for free booklet e xplaining his work. 


LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
d vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of C -~jcccaee 
Comage. Long Distance Phone, Main 6 


‘HE only writer of | exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES &. MANNIN NG South Bend, Ina. 


( )XE hundred adst that have paid. Fighty thou- 

sand dollars’ worth of business done during 
the time these ads were used. These 100 ads sent 
on receipt of $1. Address STAR PUB. CO., 4 
Connell St., Norwich, Conn. 


[* McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
ig Weegee and half page mone — ads ce the k 
Jenkinson Co. * Pittsburg i + 

Cc GaARLES AUST IN BATES §. anderhilt Bl 


he = HAVE sold my business of advertisement writ- 
g to Albert H. Snyder-Carl P. Johnson, 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iam certainly 
gratified at being able to refer my clients to ond 
licity makers of the ability and standing of these 
gentlemen. CLARKE HitLME LOOMIS. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get » an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
Jar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished or It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name ons Y gral T pommel for for a copy of 
my large posta STON, Manager of 
Printers’ Ink —- 10 Fajeun 8t., N. Y. City. 


ARTHUR E. 
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W 
We are the largest 
handlers of street car 
advertising. 

We control the best and lar- 
gest list of cities, have the greatest num- 
ber of known successful advertisers, do the ™. 
largest business in the world, and our rates are th 
lowest for legitimate service. 


| Among the good things we offer, the best valiat pr 





isin the Brooklyn “ L” road, where we give you <6x 2. 
in 297 cars, many of which cross the Bridge. 

There are many good points you ought to kw abo 
You can get them all by mail, for the asking. 


GEO.KISSAM & C9 
253 Broadwa 
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aot: be turned Down 


An Ad ina street car is bound to be seen. It can’t 
be thrown away, turned over or turned down. There 
it stands, bold and handsome as you please, for 
every eye tosee. 

There is plenty time for the beholder to 
appreciate its meaning, and apply the 
moral to himself oz herself. 

That is one of the reasons why 
street car advertising, rightly 
done, as we do it, pays! 
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aliat present 
| <6 x 24 inch card 





ky about this advertising. 
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—F | WOLSTAN LIXEYS 


A {Iii 150 NASSAU ST, NY. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Tencentsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers 

t# Being printed from pl ites, it is always pos- 
aible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same'rate. 

t Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
¥RS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

te If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is woe some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time ah for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure : display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. Special 
pam twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 

; discount, five per r r cent for cash with order. 


? 


Oscar HerzBec, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGenT, F. W a 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, 


NEW 1 YORK, MAY | 3, 1809. 


WHENEVER a newspaper publisher 
will tell how many complete perfect 
copies he prints, the advertiser finds 
himself on firm ground. 





THE newest PRINTERS’ INK baby is 
called Plain Talk, and is published 
monthly at fifty cents a year at 220 La 
Salle street, Chicago. It is a bright 
youngster, 


NO ADVERTISING 
pleased patron.” He is perennial, and 
equals by “endless chain” results 
“several thousand circulation.” The 
pleased patron tells somebody, and he 
tells somebody else, and he keeps the 
story going. 


surpasses “the 


ALL his competitors know whether 
a newspaper publisher sells his papers 
or gives them away—whether he is 
methodical or loose in handling re- 
turns. When they know how many 
he prints they can all make a pretty 
close guess at how many copies go to 
actual readers. 





Tuts is an advertising age, and you must 
blow your trumpet from the house tops every 
minute if you —_ to make a nuisance of 
yourself.—NV. Y. Star. 


One of the most erroneous ideas of 
the advertising neophyte is that un- 
less he becomes a nuisance to the 
public whose trade he desires to se- 
cure, he is not succeeding in making 
himself prominent. In conformity 


with this impression he makes himself 
an irritation and an abomination, and 
attracts not only the attention of his 
potential customers but their male- 
dictions as well, 
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QUALITY of circulation is desirable, 
often important; quantity is absolute- 
ly essential. 


THE Philadelphia Record gets out a 
circular of six leaves on rough manila 
paper (“ butcher ” paper) with irregular 
edges as if torn precipitately, tied with 
a coarse string and inclosed in an en- 
velope of the same material. There 
is enough “meat” in the circular to 
make its wrapping appropriate. 


THE 7rade Magazine of Boston for 
April copies a collection of PRINTERS’ 
INK’s “ Shop Mottoes ” without credit. 
That Bostonians should appropriate 
matter without the consent of the pos- 
sessors, indicates that even the State 
that produced Senator Hoar has fallen 
a victim to the spirit of the age. 


THE Nebraska Editor, of Beaver 
City, Neb., knows a good many things, 
but there is one thing he doesn’t pre- 
tend to know. He is not able to men- 
tion a single paper marked “ J K L” 
in the American Newspaper Directory 
that has an average circulation exceed- 
ing a thousand copies. He has been 
working his mind in this direction, 
and is prepared to admit that the thing 
can not be done. 





THE publisher of Profitable Adver- 
tising announces the purchase of Art 
in Advertising which will now be con- 
solidated with Profitable Advertising 
under the combined title of Profitable 
Advertising and Art in Advertising. 
Art in Advertising was one of the 
oldest publications in its field. It was 
too pretty to live. The name adopted 
for the combined journal would in- 
dicate that Profitable Advertising is 
something quite different from Art in 
Advertising. Probably it is. 


No matter what a newspaper pub- 
lisher does with his printed copies he 
is a George Washington of truthful- 
ness compared with the presumably 
more honest, because more conserva- 
tive, publisher of an older and sup- 
posedly more respectable paper who 
is so careful and conscientious not to 
over-state his issue that he never finds 
himself ready to tell anybody what it 
is. The biggest circulation liars ex- 
tant stand behind che counters of the 
so-called conservative, respectable 
high-class newspaper, and assert that 
they will not tell what their issue is 
because their competitors are so un- 
scrupulous, 
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ONE of the most convincing book- 
lets gotten out by an adwriter to ad- 
vertise himself PRINTERS’ INK has 
seen for some time has just been 
issued by Mr. Charles Seth Brown of 
Cleveland, Ohio. On the inside of the 
front cover Mr. Brown shows that to 
get out 1,000 copies of a booklet such 
his, consisting of 16 pages and 
cover 3 3-8 by 6 1-Sinches, cover and 
inside in two colors, will cost the cus- 
tomer only thirty dollars. This fact 
taken in connection with the interest- 
ing character of the booklet itself 
seems well calculated to be productive 
ot considerable business. 


as 


A BILL modeled on the New York 
State law against fraudulent advertis- 
ing has been introduced in the Michi- 
gan Legislature. It may, if passed, be 
expected to be as barren of results as 
the New York law, which has been en- 
tirely unproductive. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that people who are 
cheated are not inclined to publish the 
fact broadcast, as they would be com- 
pelled to do did they proceed against 
the merchant who had defrauded them; 
they prefer to suffer in silence, after- 
ward shunning the emporium which 
had ill-treated them. After all, the 
best safeguard against fraudulent ad- 
vertising is the fact that it proves un- 
profitable in the end, the general diffu 
sion of intelligence among the Ameri- 
can people making it impossible to 
deceive them for a long time. 

——— 

Tue wholesale advertising of Ripans Tabules 
in the Sunday papers has occasioned lots of 
talk in the drug trade. Whether it will add to 
the demand for the articles advertised remains 
to be seen. The merry little jingling verses in 
which “school” is made torhyme so often with 
tabule were also adjudged quite out of the 
ordinary.—A merican Druggist, April 15. 

In the New York /era/d for Sun- 
day, April 16th, the Ripans Chemical 
Company occupied six pages for an 
advertisement telling how the Ripans 
Tabules sell at New York drug stores. 


The same day the same Company 
used five pages in the New York 


Journal for the same purpose. The 
cost of these two advertisements was 
a trifle over $9,000, and the manager 
of the Company says that eleven days 
after their appearance his trade from 
points within fifty miles of the City 
Hall, New York, was smaller than it 
had been for any corresponding eleven 
days in the present year, all of which 
goes to prove that although advertis- 
ing pays, perhaps, it doesn’t always 
pay in a minute, 


AN advertisement must tell of in- 
teresting. practical business things con- 
cerning your business that are so— 
and very much so. 


THE publisher of a paper so re- 
spectable and important that a former 
owner once refused an offer of three 
million dollars for it, was heard by the 
writer of this paragraph to assert: “ If 
I had told what my edition was dur- 
ing the year 189(?) there would not be 
any to-day.” PRINTERS’ INK 
believes this man mistaken, and that 
instead of overestimating his issue, the 
advertising public even failed to give 
him credit for so large an edition as 
he actually did put forth. 


TICKLE EVERYBODY. 


AND 








DECEIVE NOBODY. 


Every newspaper receives testimo- 
nials as to its efficiency as an advertis- 
ing medium which it knows are not 
true but which it swallows and pub- 
lishes because of the delicious tidbit 
of flattery which they contain, The 
Little Schoolmaster has often swal- 
lowed them himself, so that he must 
not be understood to be throwing stones 
at other dwellers in the same trans- 
parent house, only as stating a fact. 
Here is a case in point: 

Office of ) 
Instant Cotp Reuter Co., 
Sole Manufacturers of 
Instant Cold Relief. 
Boston, Mass., April 13, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Under ‘“ Miscellaneous 
publish the following ad once: 

‘Cold in the head, that dropping in the 
throat and catarrh are immediately relieved by 
Instant Cold Relief. Send for free sample. 
Instant Co_p Retier Co., Boston, Mass.” 

Find $1 inclosed forsame, Pleasesend copy 
of Printers’ INK in which our ad appears. 

This same ad appeared in Printers’ INK 
once before. It sold over a thousand dollars’ 
worth of Instant Cold Relief. The ad appeared 
once only and in no other publication. There 
must be great merit in PrinTERs’ INKorin In- 
stant Cold Relief, probably in both. Faithfully 
yours, InsTANT Co_p Recier Co, 
3y John W. Hawkins, Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Boston, Mass. 

The object of the writers of such 
testimonials is to get their letters 
published, and thus secure a piece of 
gratuitous advertising in the reading 
columns. The writer smiles as he 
writes it, the publisher smiles as he 
receives it, the newspaper reader 
smiles as he peruses it—and as it in- 
creases the aggregate of smiles in the 
world, who will have the temerity to 
object to it ? 





Advertisements ” 
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HONEST CIRCULATIONS. 


EVIDENCE THAT 





‘HE TIDE IS TURNING, 


The publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory have often expressed the opinion 
that no newspaper man in the United States 
could be found who would for one moment 
hesitate to kill the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory if he had the power and could exercise 
it in the dark. The position of the publishers 
of the Directory on this point has, however, 
been somewhat shaken of es by receiving no 
less than five responses to an offer made to each 
of the one thousand four hundred and forty- 
three papers now accorded a circulation rating 
in actual figures in the latest edition of the Di- 
rectory. It was an offer to guarantee the abso- 
lute accuracy of the rating in consideration of a 
cash payment of one hundred dollars. These 
responses are equivalent to a subscription of 
five hundred dollars toward sustaining the work 
of the Directory, and indicate a change of atti- 
tude on the part of five leading papers. This 
action is as gratifying as it is surprising. It 
would seem almost wonderful if, after thirty 
years of effort to aid honest newspapers and 
discourage the circulation liar, the Directory 
publishers should in the fourth decade of their 
work actually receive some substantial encour- 
agement and aid from men who conduct the 
best class of newspapers and make a practice 
of letting their actual issues be known.—PRiNnT- 
ERS’ INK, April 26, 1899. 

HOW IT STRIKES A LOCAL PUBLISHER. 
FatrFIELp, IIl., April 20, 1899. 
American Newspaper Direc tory, New York: 

Dear Sirs—Your offer to guarantee the 
Record’s rating on deposit of $100 has been 
noted. Fora paper depending on foreign ad- 
vertising, I think it most reasonable. As I do 
not accept much foreign advertising, I do not 
think it would pay me to lose the use of $100 
permanently. 

I believe you have done a good work for 
honest newspapers, and I have repeatedly de- 
fended your course in the meetings of Illinois 
editors. 

Each year I have complied with your terms 
and sent you itemized statements of circulation 
for each week. I have been universally cor- 
rectly rated and at no expense to myself, for I 
have not even subscribed for your Directory, I 
believe that the better class of newspapers 
would be greatly benefited if there was some 
method of forcing editors to tell the truth 
about their circulation, and to this end I am 
confident you are doing a good work, While I 
do not think my business justifies the deposit 
of $100, I want to offer my word of encourage- 
ment to your efforts in promoting honest jour- 
nalism. Yours truly, Joun M. Rapp, 
Editor and Publisher Wayne County Reco d. 

Commenting upon the above letter, 
the editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory says it would not appear to 
him that a paper with no more than two 
or three thousand circulation will find 
it worth while to have the accuracy of 
its rating guaranteed at an expense 
of a hundred dollars, notwithstanding 
the fact that it has to be paid but once. 
There is no telling, however, how 
small a paper will think the guarantee 
worth the cost or how big a paper will 
think the guarantee worth nothing. 

_ ~ 
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Any needed thing can be profitably 
advertised. 
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MR. BOYCE SWORE. 


Mr. W. D. Boyce > publishes what he calls a 
sworn statement of the circulation of his pa- 
ers, but at the same time “‘swears”’ that “‘ it is 
impossible for any publisher to swear to the 
exact number of copies circulated.” His 
affidavit read as follows : 

W. D. Boyce, President W. D. Boyce Com- 
pone, , being first duly sworn, says, that it is 
mpossible for any publisher to swear to the 
exact number of copies circulated, but that 
the above figures are as near correct as he 
can give from paper bought, press count and 
postage paid 

Such a statement is nonsense and sheer hum- 
bug. Every publisher, who has nothing to 
conceal, or who does not wish to deceive ad- 
vertisers can, if he wants, swear to the exact 
number of copies circulated by him. The best 
proof of the correctness of this statement of 
ours is the affidavit of circulation of the Chi- 

cago Record, by Victor F. Lawson. This pub- 
lisher swears every week to the actual circula- 
tion of his paper “after deducting for all 
copies used by employees, unsold and _ re- 
turned.’’ Such copies, Mr. Lawson states, are 
omitted from his circulation statement. Mr. 
Boyce could make up a similar exact statement, 
but then his “circulation’’ would not be very 
large, as many a wagon load of copies of his 
paper is returned to him. This any one can 
witness when happening to pass by Boyce’s 
office building and seeing an express wagon 
coming from the post-office and loaded with 
sacks full of returned copies.—Z7he Mail- 
Order Journal, Chicago, April 15, 1899. 

PRINTERS’ INK thinks Mr. Boyce 
was right for once, although the Little 
Schoolmaster has never yet seen any 
statement of Mr. Boyce’s circulation 
except some round offhand claim that 
it was half a miliion or thereabouts. 
If Mr. Boyce should adopt Mr. Law- 
son’s hard and fast plan of “ demni- 
tion” exactness, would he not, with his 
well-known modesty, find himself “all 
broke up” if somebody should return 
another copy after he had made out 
his “net” statement and signed and 
sworn to it as the — cautious and 
conscientious Mr. Lawson does ? 

If Mr. Boyce could find out for cer- 
tain how many complete perfect copies 
he prints, or ever did print, and would 
let the public know, both the public 
and Mr. Boyce would experience a 
considerable addition to the fund of 
information heretofore enjoyed by it 
and him. 

Should Mr. Boyce reform, who shall 
say that his influence would not have 
some effect upon the hardened New 
York Journal and the exasperating 
New York World ? 


ane +o a 

THE publisher who is enterprising 
enough and bold enough to let it be 
known just how many copies he prints 
thereby puts himself in the front rank 
from which the wise advertiser always 
makes his selection of advertising 
mediums. 
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THREE MORE ARE OUT. 





** PRINTERS 
LISHED SOUTH OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHARGED, 
ALSO INDICATED THE CITIES FROM WHICH IT IS 


A LINE 
THAT GIVES AN ADVERTISER 
THE REGION IN QUESTION IS SHOWN 





INK ” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE NEWSPAPER PUB. 
DRAWN THROUGH SAN 


FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI AND 
BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE 
IN WHITE ON THE MAP ABOVE, ON WHICH ARE 
PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COME, 





AN AMBITIOUS KENTUCKIAN. 


A CLAIM FOR THE SOUTHERN SUGAR 


BOWL, 


Office of 
“ THe Darity LEADER, 
* Tue SunpAy LEADER,” 
“THe WEEKLY LEADER,” 
Sam. J. Roberts, Editor and Manager. 
LexinGton, Ky., April 24, 1899 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Leader, daily, Sunday and weekly, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, believes that the following 
facts will give it a place in the handicap race 
for the Southern Sugar Bowl. 

Insomuch as Lexington’s population is not 
as large as many other cities coming under the 
jurisdiction of this cup, the Leader believes 
that it has many points and merits which no 
other publication in this race can speak of, 
Lexington being an inland town and surround- 
ed by a country famous and well known. 

The Leader is published every day at 3c. per 
copy, 5 pages ; Sunday morning, 5c. per copy, 
16 pages. The Leader is sold to newsboys 
and no return privilegesallowed. The Leader, 
daily and Sunday, is delivered to subscribers at 
15c. per week The system of delivery in the 
Leade, office is as near perfection, we think, 
as can possibly be. Our circulation carriers are 
ill young men who attend school at Kentucky 
University, and they reach the Leader office 
about 4 o’clock daily and make their delivery, 
covering the entire city. They are carriers way 
above the ordinary newspaper carrier. Our 
system is quite different from that of any other 
paperin the land. The Leadernever employs 
outside solicitors, as we know our regular force 
can beat any ard all solicitors, imported, or 
any other kind, who drift inand tell you ‘*‘ How 
they cut off ’steen thousand from some other 
publisher in sume other State and gladdened 
the weary heart of the rival publisher and in- 
creased his bank account to such an extent that 
he took a vacation in Europe.” 


” 


The Leader believes that its route system is 
complete and that no one can secure it one 
more subscriber than it already has. When a 
family moves from one section of Lexington to 
some other sectior, our carrier on that territory 
is right there to deliver at their door the Leader 
every evening and Sunday morning at 15 cents 
per week. On the other hand, when the house 
vacated is alive with another family, the carrier 
in that section is right there the first night to 
receive his or her subscription, Can any other 
metropolitan newspaper boast of their circula- 
tion up to this notch? 

The Leader’s circulation in outside towns is 
not large, yet we are well pleased with our out- 
side circulation. The Leader is the only news- 
paper in Lexington which caused to be erected 
for its use a modern, up-to-date newspaper 
building. The Leader operates a battery of 
three (3) Mergenthaler linotype machines. The 
Leader is simply and truly a newspaper which 
is subscribed for by almost every family in 
Lexington, as it is read by every member of the 
family and reaches the homes when business is 
through for the day, the children out ot school 
and the tired mother has a chance to read the 
latest happenings, not only in Lexington, but 
all over the world, the kind which the Associ- 
ated Press sends to its afternoon newspapers, 
the Leader being a full fledged active member. 
It is conceded that the Leader is in the lead. 

The Leader is the friend of all, and every- 
body is its friend. The Leader’s advertising 
columns are opened to every legitimate line of 
advertising. Objectionable advertisements are 
not printed at any price. The Leader's adver- 
tising department, known as the ‘‘ City Direct- 
ory,” is very popular, and has this line of ad- 
vertising almost exclusively. The Leader has 
for years made every effort to make the adver- 
tising columns readable and read, and every 
effort is made to please the advertiser whether 
he be local or transient, so that results will, at 
all times, keep him in our columns. The 
Leader has a special line of cuts which are up 
to date and in reach of all advertisers. The 
Leader believes that special attention must be 
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given to each and every advertiser, whether he 
has a contract for one time or 365 times. He 
must be pleased, so that when he has any- 
thing to advertise the Leader will be the news- 
wow for him. !the Leader believes that no 
oreign advertiser should get for less money a 
better position than the home advertiser, who 
can at all times be counted ou when special and 
anniversary editions are being gotton out. 

In fact, without throwing bouquets at the 
Leader management, we believe the Leader 
office is the birthplace ef all advanced im- 
provements in the newspaper line in Lexing- 
ton. It bars -“ — and all solicitors in 
every branch. ¥ out special editions 
without ll # Its facilities are such 
that we never yeah. an advertiser who gets 
in late with his copy. The Leader was the 
first daily newspaper ever published in Lexing- 
ton, as all other publications missed one day in 
the week. The Leader was the first and only 
newspaper to recognize the newsboys who sell 
the papers on the streets, and not to recognize 
or concede demands made from newsdealers or 
middlemen. The first Lexington newspaper 
making its collections weekly. The first and 
only newspaper in Lexington using a perfect- 
ing press. The first and only newspaper in 
Lexington to set up and stereotype display ads 
for Lexington merchants to run in other news- 
papers. Traveling solicitors have repeatedly 
said that the Leader’s subscribers were the 
only ones which they could not influence to 
stop the Leader oa get them to take some 
other newspaper which they were trying to keep 
out of the grave. Lexington is truly a news- 
paper incubator. But, alas! the graveyard 
~ many graves which are silent, and no 
tombstone whispers their birth or death. 

usiness comes to the Leader like the Span- 
iards fled from the American soldiers. Who can 
get in this race with a better ship? And I have 
not told all yet. Most respectfully, 
Wo. T. Harrison, Adv. Mgr. 


In the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory for March, 1899, the Lexington 
Leader is described as follows: 
LEXINGTON, ¢. h., Fayette Co. Oo 

21,567+ pop., at junction of five railroads, 
22 m.S. E. of Frankfort, the State capital, 
and about 80S. of Cincinnati, O. Consider- 
able manufacturing. Center of the ‘‘ Blue 
Grass” region. An important horse market. 

LEADER, every areata eneeRt Sunday, 
Sunday morning, and WEEK Thurs 
days; republican; daily and wee kly eight, 
Sunday sixteen pages 16x22; subscription— 
daily $6, Sunday $1.50, weekly $1; established 
1888; Sam. J. Roberts, editor; Leader Printing 
Co., publishers. 

Cc iccalation s Accorded in 1895—daily 2,739 
(Sunday 3,330), weekly 2.364. Actual average 
during 1896—dail 2.792, Sunday 3,1 
weekly 4.289. In 1897, Y. In 189, daily 
ylI.(AA) Sunday yI, (AA) weekly yH. 

It would appear that the Leader 
furnished no circulation reports since 
1896, and the editor of the Directory 
is still somewhat in doubt whether the 
paper is still published, as he has seen 
no recent copy. He thinks if the pa- 
per is published it must issue as many 
as a thousand copies. 

The communication from Mr. Har- 
rison illustrates the old fable of the 
frog that swelled itself out with wind 
for the purpose of competing in size 
with the bull who was drinking near 
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by. It is suspected, however, that the 
Lexington frog can not make of itself 
a bull sufficiently large to enable it to 
capture the PRINTERS’ ‘INK Sugar 
Bowl], still no one can say but that the 
’ y 
Leader has told its story and secured 
for it publication in PRINTERS’ INK. 
———___ +o —___-- 
THREE AT A CLIP. 

New York, April 26, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of April 26th, I see that vou 
read the Memphis Commercial-A ppeal out of 
your list of possible winners of the PrinTERs’ 
Ink Sugar Bowl. It appears that the Com- 
mercial-A ppeal charges five cents a line on 
yearly advertisements for a circulation of a lit- 
tle more than 20,000 copies, while the Washing- 
ton Star gives over 30,000 circulation for five 
cents a line. If the Comsmercial-A ppeal is 
excluded from a position on that account, I 
would like to know how in Heaven’s name the 
Richmond Pisfatch, the Dalias News and the 
Galveston News are still retaining a place on 
the list. If the Commercial-Afpeal can not 
find standing room beside the Washington 
Star, 1am confident that no one of the three 
papers I have named can find so much as space 
upon which they could hang by the eyelids. I 
am, An INTERESTED INQUIRER. 

It would appear that the minimum 
rate of the Richmond, Va., Dispatch, 
for a circulation of 10,025, is half as 
much as the Star charges, while the 
circulation of the Dispatch is but one- 
third of the S¢av’s circulation. 

The Dallas Mews, for a circulation 

’ 
supposed to be rather less than 7,500, 
charges as much as the Sta, demands 
for an issue more than four times as 
large. 

The Galveston Wews, for a circula- 
tion supposed to be something less 
than 4,000 copies, charges as much as 
the Star demands for an edition seven 
or eight times larger. 

It would seem that A. I. Inquirer’s 
query lets in light enough to cause 
Galveston, Dallas and Richmond to 
be erased from the list of places stand- 
ing a chance to get the PRINTERS’ INK 
Sugar Bowl for the Southern States. 

_—  — — 
A TEXAS CANDIDATE. 
Houston, Texas, April 21, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

While the Post does not emanate from as 
large a city as some of the papers named in 
the Sugar Bowl competition, I think I can 
show some very decided points in its favor. 

The Post is first of alla State paper in the 
broadest sense of the word and, occupying asit 
does the position of the only metropolitan 
Democratic newspaper in a State giving a 
Democratic majority of over 200,000 votes, and 
being recognized as such by all the prominent 
men in the State, its influence is necessarily 
greater than papers that come into competition 
with other papers of like character in their im- 
mediate territory. 

In Houston—a city of over 70,000 inhabit- 
ants—the ost has practically no competitors, 
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and it can be safely said that there are not over 
100 people in the city who read a daily at all 
that do not read the Post, and in fact only a 
very limited number read any other daily. 

The Post’s legitimate territory is all South 
Texas, half of a State that is seventh in popu- 
lation in the United States. 

This territory is fully covered by the Post, 
with only one competitor, and every one who 
is conversant with the newspaper situation in 
Texas will verify the fact that for some years 
past the Pos? has a circulation which the general 
advertiser is not paying for in some other me- 
dium. Few papers comparatively in the coun- 
try can show the same conditions. 

The Post's average circulation for 1898 was 
16,394 daily and fully 95 per cent of this is ex- 
clusive. is is a very important feature in 
connection with the Post as an advertising 
medium, as the territory and conditions are 
such that few people read more than one daily. 

There are no evening papers of general State 
circulation in Texas, and as a consequence the 
morning papers are not discarded at the office, 
store or place of business, but are read in the 
mornings, hurriedly perhaps, and finished at 
noon and in the evenings, and in the meantime 
the papers have been read thoroughly by the 
family and probably several neighbors. 

All the papers, good or bad, retail for 5 cents 
in Texas, and the Post being $8 a year by mail, 
the natural result has been that its mail list 
direct to the subscribers has grown to a much 
larger proportion than is the case with papers 
in other States where one-cent and two-cent 
papers predominate. These mail papers go 
direct to the subscriber every day, and fully 95 
per cent of the mail subscribers do not read 
another daily paper twice a month. 

The Post has an advantage over most of the 
other papers ni amed in the fact that the ter- 
ritory in which it circulates can not be covered 
even approximately without using the Post. 

In Houston, for instance, by using all the 
other papers ‘combined you could not reach 
one-fourth of the Post readers, while by usin 
the Post you would not miss one bandved 
readers of the other papers. 

In South Texas, outside of Houston, you 
could not reach five per cent of the Post readers 
with any other daily paper, and while the Post 
does not claim to reach a larger per cent of the 
readers of other dailies, it does reach about 
double as many readers as any other daily in 
the territory named. 

The Post sells papers at a profit and does 
not levy a tax on advertisers to pay for loss in 
subscription, but at the same time its subscrip- 
tion price is not out of proportion with the ter- 
ritory it covers and it is sufficiently low to get 
the business. 

The Pos?t’s advertising rates for an every-day 
and Sunday ad ona yearly contract is 3 cents 
an agate line. The average circulation for 1898 
was 16,394, making the rate $.00183 per thou- 
sand circulation. 

The Post's space rate, agate measurement, 
on 10,000 lines is 3 6-7 cents a line—on 20,000, 
3 3-7 cents a line—on 50,000 lines at 3 cents a 
line, and on 75,000 the rate is 2 2-7 cents a line, 
being $.00139 per thousand, Circulation about 
double the number of papers circulated by the 
other papers referred to. 

Other papers in the list can possibly show a 
cheaper rate, but the circulation of the /’as¢ for 
the good reasons given above is a circulation, 

The semi-weekly Post, circulating as it does 
all over Texas and extensively in adjoining 
States, adds prestige to the daily and increases 
its influence until to-day, though only fourteen 
years old,the /’ost is better known and more 
widely quoted than any other State paper. 

Asa Anal, and in fact the main test, I will say 
that the Pos? carries, 1am sure, more local ad- 
vertising than any other paper in your list, 
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published in a town of less than 75,000 inhabit- 
ants, and any local advertiser will tell you why. 
Many will tell you that the profit of their mail 
order business alone more than pays their lib- 
eral advertising appropriation. 

elieve the /’es¢ can show a representation 
of more nearly all the local advertisers and all 
the general advertisers in its columns than any 
other paper in your list. This in itself shows 
clearly that whether or not we can show that 
we can offer more than any of the papers men- 
tioned, we can at least show that we offer 
enough to make advertising i in the Post profit- 
able. Yours truly, PALMER, 

__ Bus. Mgr. the Houston Post. 


THE BURNING > OF SAM HOSE. 


Why advertising | in the South does 
not pay may be guessed by the reader 
of the matter printed below. The sug- 
gestion contained in the communica- 
tion would, if carried out, be one step 
toward making advertising in the South 
pay better. Advertising pays best in 
communities that are civilized. In 
uncivilized communities advertising 
never has paid and never can be made 
to pay. 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Might I suggest through the columns of your 
widely read newspaper that the Government of 
these United States of America exercise the 
same intervention in the suppression of out- 
rageous brutality and barbaric cruelty at home 
that they have toward the Spaniards in Cuba 
and the Philippines, and for all future time 
make impossible such a disgraceful travesty on 
civilization as the recent occurrence in Georgia ? 

No one is more horrified than I by the at.o- 
cious crime of the negro, Sam Hose ; he was a 
brute of the lowest order, if guilty of the crimes 
charged, and deserved quick punishment in a 
lawful way; but the fact remains that he was 
living in a country where the law is supposed 
to be supreme and to mete out justice impar- 
tially, and he was therefore entitled, no matter 
with what crime he was charged, to the pro- 
tection the law is supposed to give even to the 
most desperate criminals. 

Are the men of the South degenerating into 
brutes, that they can calmly and deliberately 
torture a human being and gloat over it? Can 
we, the victors of a nation whose cruel prac- 
tices have for so long shocked the civilized 
world, afford to permit such exhibitions as this 
Georgia affair to take place in our very 
midst? The mob’s vindicating cry is, “‘We 
must protect our Southern women ”’ ; yes, ar d 
our civilization, too, must be protected, else 
what will be the outcome ? 

The honor of a Southern woman is no dearer 
to the men of the South than is the honor of 
Northern women to the men of the North, yet 
in many, many cases where Northern women 
have been brutally assaulted, the law has been 
allowed to take its proper course, and the crim- 
inals have received their punishment. We of 
the North look upon a mob organized for vio- 
lent purposes as a crowd of irresponsible hood- 
lums ; yet these Southern mobs are said to com- 
prise “‘the best and leading citizens.’ 

I hope Georgia will yet wipe the stain of 
this disgrace from her fair name by official pro- 
test and the proper punishment of the perpe- 
trators, but if she does not arise to the occasion, 
suitable action should be taken by the Nation- 
al Government to stamp out forever from 
within the borders of our beloved land the bar- 
baric “lynch law.” 

Harry LuTHER SRARs, 

New York, April 25, 1899. 
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R'l:P*A‘N’S IN THE GROCERY 
TRADE. 


A great compliment has unintentionally been 

aid the wholesale and retail grocers of the 

Jnited States—an army representing nearly 
2,000,000, or one-thirty-fifth of the entire popu- 
la: ion—by the proprietors of ‘PA'N'S 
Tabules. They evidently believe that this great 
company are free from any of the ills which 
those little brown tablets are designed to cure, 
and therefore no attempt is as through the 

special papers read by dealers in foods to tell 
them about their merits. The general average 
health of purveyors is so high that they do not 
offer an attractive field for the advertising of 
nostrums. And, somehow, no attempt is made 
to talk grocers into selling the stuff, and thus 
ey a lively little profit-getter into stock. 

here are no cases of bad health among grocers 
requiring the services of the Ripans Chemical 
Company. They all die of old age or weight 
of riches.—Editoria/l in A merican Grocer of 
Mach 29, 1899. 

Seeing the above editorial in the 
American Grocer, and having the im- 
pression that the American Grocer 
was the leading paper circulated among 
the grocery trade of America, the ad- 
vertising manager of the Ripans 
Chemical Company instituted some 
inquiries with a view of learning why 
the supposed two million readers of 
the American Grocer had not been ap- 
pealed to by means of an advertise- 
ment in its columns. The advertising 
manager learned, on inquiry, that 
RI-P-A‘N'S has had a_ good sale 
among grocers for a considerable pe- 
riod, and that grocers read the daily 
papers to some extent; also that they, 
as a class, not only think well of 
R:I-P-A:N:S, but use them in their 
own families to a surprising extent. 
He also learned that the wholesale 
houses furnish Ripans Tabules to the 
retail trade, and note a growing busi- 
ness developing. He found further 
that he could get advertising space in 
the New York /ourna/, supposed to 
issue half a million copies daily, for 
forty cents a line, while for advertising 
in the American Grocer he would have 
to pay only eleven cents a line. At- 
tempting to compare the probable cir- 
culation of the American Grocer with 
the alleged circulation of the Journal, 
the advertising manager found in the 
American Newspaper Directory the 
following paragraph : 


AMERICAN GROCER; Wednesdays; 
groceries; sixty-eight pages 11x15; subscrip- 
ag $3; established 1869; F. N. Barrett, editor; 

E. N. Root. publisher. Office, 143 Chambersst. 
Circulation: Accorded H from 1891 to 1895, 
In 1896, H. In 1897, Y. In 189, yl. 





The advertising manager learned 
further that H meant a circulation ex- 
ceeding 2,250 copies and I meant a 
1,000 copies. 


circulation exceeding 
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He learned that Y 
as follows: 

A YVrating signifies thot a recent circula- 
tion statement has not been furnished from 
the office of the paper, and a consequent 
probability that the withholding of recent 
information comes from the circumstance 
that the last circulation rating accorded to 
it is higher than a new statement would 
warrant. 


By this it appeared that from 1891 
to 1896, inclusive, the American 
Grocer was supposed to print some- 
thing more than 2,250 copies; in 1897 
the editor of the Directory obtained 
no information whatever from the 
American Grocery concerning its cir- 
culation and having learned by ex- 
perience that when he had accorded 
too high a circulation rating that fact 
always influenced a publisher of a pa- 
per to withhold any new information, 
he was led to conclude that the 4 me77?- 
can Grocer did not, in fact, issue so 
many 50 copies, and on that ac- 
count was led to give the paper credit 
for the year 1808 for having issued in 
excess of 1,000 copies. Now, any one 
can see that when one may buy half a 
million circulation for 40 cents a line, 
it would be almost suicidal to pay 11 
cents a line for 1,000 circulation. If 
half a mill’ »n copies are obtainable for 
40 cents a ..ne, then a thousand copies 
would be worth one-five-hundredth 
part of 40 cents, equivalent to about 
one-twelfth of a cent a line. If these 
calculations are correct, it would ap- 
pear that the New York Journal 
charges only about 1-132nd as much 
as it ought to, or that the American 
Grocer exacts from an advertising cus- 
tomer 132 times as much as the serv- 
ice is worth. 

It would seem that there must be an 
error somewhere in these calculations; 
and the Little Schoolmaster desires 
some one of his pupils to discover and 
point it out. 


was _ interpreted 
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COUNTS FOR MORE. 


Mr. Addison Arc her, whose word is 
as good as his bond, reports that ina 
recent interview with Mr. Everett, who 
manages the advertising of C. I. Hood 
& Co. of Lowell, Mass., Mr. Everett ad- 
mitted confidentially that the American 
Newspaper Directory was the only one 
that was of any use to them. This is 
the conversation as reported : 

** What newspaper directory do you consult?” 

"We use for reference Rowell’ s, Dauchy’s 
and Lord & Thomas’. Rowell gives the most 
information of all of them and is refer.ed to 
the most. The little story of the papers that 
follows the circulation ratings counts more 
than the circulation,” 
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} “This picture 





The ideal home-site of suburban Philadelphia. Although,Started 
but five months ago. over a hundred thousand dollars have been 
spent in building sanitary sewers, laying gas mains and electric 
conduits, making asphalt streets and granolithic sidewalks, secure 


TT 4 


double, triple and quadruple. 
easy terms if you wish. 


® Plan, prices and booklet to 


ying a never failing supply of purest water, etc. 
} value of $150,000 are now going up. 
premises, to cost $50,000, is being erected. 

Now is the time to buy a lot, as values are soon sure to 


410 LAND TITLE BUILDING 


tells plainer than words 
; the class of houses that are going up at 
gontz Park 


Houses to the 
A railroad station on the 


We will build a house for you on 


Apply to representative at office on the premises or write for 


} WM. T. B. ROBERTS 


BROAD AND 
CHESTNUT 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT WILL STAND OUT ALMOST ANYWHERE. 





NEW PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To be in the swim one must have one’s photo- 
graph taken by the new process, which gives a 
raised surface like bas-relief. For the lover 
who yearns to carry his sweetheart’s picture al- 
ways with him these new photos may be re- 


duced to fit into a small locket. The newest 
fad in these locket or watch photos is to have a 
small magnifying giass set into the cover, which 
when opened releases the glass by means of a 
spring and enlarges the portrait to a most life- 
like appearance.—New York Herald. 
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“A PINKHAM GIRL.” 


(WITH APOLOGIES TO THE SUBJECT IF SHE 


HAPPENS TO BE A MARRIED WOMAN.) 








Her eyes are soft and star-like and her face is 
Grecian-molded, 
And her lips are like the rosebuds which the 
morning dew keeps folded 
And her nose is pink and saucy, 
And her hair is dark and glossy, 
And her damask cheek with kisses could not 
blush more fair and sweet ; 
While her gentle breast is heaving, 
My wild fancy’s swiftly weaving 
Loving stories I shall whisper when Good 
Fortune bids us meet ! 
* . * * * 
Ah! the daughter of a million—or a hundred 
million million, 
Or a gold mine worth a billion, couldn’t lure 
me from her side, 
Were the words of marriage spokne, 
And I held the darling token— 
Lydia Pinkham’s healthy patient 
laughing, buxom bride ! 
—Clifton S. Wady, in Fame. 


ooo 
WHAT TROUBLED HIM. 

“ The leading lady accused the manager of 
having a skeleton in the closet.” 

“ What did he say?” 

** Said that didn’t worry him half so muchas 
deadheads in the house.’ 
ware Reporter. 


as my 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
ext) a for specified position—i/ granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


ACME 
WIRE 














RACKS 


The only neat, clean, substantial news- 
paver and periodical Rack made. Rack 
»0klet gives prices and information. 
THE GLOBE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, New York, Boston. 
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| GEORGIA. 


Qour THERN | F ARMER. . Athens, Ga. 

a Southern agricultural publication. ‘thrifty 

| people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers Sout. and 
Southwest, Aavertising rates very low. 


CANADA. 


p42 and week ly RECORD, Sherbrooke, Que. 
| Daily cire’n 2,850. Only daily in 100 miles. 
gee 


Leading 








'S not only y because we “ean and do get the 
right prices from Canadian newspapers that 


we can be of use to you in placing your Canadian 
| newspaper aivertisxing; but, better still, we 
know which papers are giving re ee Our ad- 
vice may save costly mistakes. 3 and plans 


cheerfully submitted. THE E. DESBA ARATS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Montreal, Canada. 

WANTED.--Case of bad health that 
R‘I'P’A‘N'S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 
to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 
samples and 1,000 testimonials. 


THE ARIZCRA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds: 

It is the only aes wepepe rin Arizona published 
every day in the yea 

It is the cut aot ws paper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that ope tesa perfecting 
pre-s river: a battery of L inoty pe 

is the a newspaper in ‘Arizona that has 
a ge oe ral circulation. 

‘the circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. La Coste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


COUPONS 
GRATIS 


In connection with every advertising 
contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory 
before July 4, 1899, subscription 
coupons will be issued to the full 

















’—Stoves and Hard- | : , 
|any time during the present century, 





amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 


each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being 


Good For 
One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Ink, 
Price, Five Dollars, 
or 
| Gus Copy of American Newspaper Directory. 
Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 


For further information address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of Printers’ Ink 
and The American Newspaper Directory. 


No, 1o SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY, 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
A | | ~ the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is che mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York ofevery denomination _ Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, wealth and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals, !nfirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARIIIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHariTIEs. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 2c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $5; half page, roo agate lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$1.25. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publi-her, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE evenna ou rnal 




















OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1808.. J 4,8 90 


Why has the | p ARISI AN Madea s:tit’”2 


Because it is different from any of the others. Not only does it differ from any other 
publication, but it varies in its successive numbers. People seek entertainment and variety 
they find it in THE Parisian. 


WHO ARE ITS READERS? 
THOSE WHO ARE WELL-INFORMED read Tre Parisian because it 


keeps them au courant with the latest works of the French Academicians and 
the literature current in the great French reviews. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME WELL-INFORMED read it be- 
cause it instructs them upon the most important doings of the authors and artists of 
a great Nation. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO APPEAR TO BE WELL-INFORMED 
read it because with very little reading and little expense it gives them a speaking 
knowledge of the literature of France. 

WOMEN, EIN GENERAL, read it because it tells them of that heaven of their 
dreams— Paris. 

THOSE WHO LOVE THE FINE ARTS buy it because it gives them 
reproductions of the most recent works of the great school of French Art. 

THE CURIOUS buy it because they are looking for surprises. 


PECPLE WHO HAVE TRAVELED buy it because it gives them pleasant 
reminders of days spent abroad. 


PEOPLE WHO INTEND TO TRAVEL buy it because they can learn much 
of the country and people whom they intend to visit. 
EVERYBODY buys Tue Parisian, or should buy it, for its entertaining qualities, 
which no magazine published to-day is its equal. 
It is beautifully illustrated and printed ; it is CLEAN, it is UNIQUE. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT HAS STRUCK THE PUBLIC FANCY. 


It will Pay Advertisers to be Represented in its Pages. 
Published at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Goodness in Skirt Binding re- 
quires goodness in advertising to 
get proper publicity and rousing 
returns. 

When we want original ideas to 


exploit the merits of 


Skirt Binding we go to The Gibbs 
& Williams Company, and up to 
date that concern has never failed 
us. 


Tue Stewart, 


Howe & May Co. 


Makers of the S. H. & M. Skirt Binding. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


I am the only general advertising agent 
who makes a specialty of the preparation of 
advertising matter. 

My methods of work are distinct. I have 
no axes to grind—no space to sell. I ama 
buyer of advertising—not a seller. I buy 
what is best for my client—whether it be 
magazine or newspaper space, printed mat- 
ter, car space or posters. I am my client’s 
advertising manager and distinctly ot the 
agent of the publisher. 


All discounts that I receive as an adver- 
tising agent belong to my client and he 
pays for my services. 

Charles Austin Bates, 


Majestic Baliding. Detroit. Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 
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When a Man 


Buys a morning paper he takes it 
to his place of business, where 
the office boy gets it and reads the 
baseball news, but when he 


Buys 


an evening paper he brings it 
home where his wife, the purchas- 
ing agent of his household, reads it. 


The 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


is the best and most complete 
evening paper of Greater New 
York. Its value as an advertising 
medium is therefore apparent. 
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: BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

; How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 

+ make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 

’ 

, » 

i By Chas. F. Fones. 

‘ 

4 Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 

; upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas, F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 

: : 

C. F. Jones, care of PRINTERS’ INK: will enable it to add a mail order busi- 


My Dear Sir—Your department has been 
of great benefit to me in running my business. 
I therefore trust that you will set me right on 
this subject that has been greatly agitating me. 

We cater to the poorer classes of trade. We 
get out circulars, size 12x.8 inches, every 
week, believing that they reach the poorer peo- 
ple better than the weekly paper, which has a 
circulation of about 1,000 In a town of 2,000 
families. We sell our goods on a very close 
margin, and what we advertise we sell at cost. 

Do you think it advisable to change our pres- 
ent methods of advertising in favor of getting 
out circulars half the size and placing the same 
space in the weekly paper? We can get the 
first page in the weekly paper, and this ad, to- 
gether with a circular, would cost no more than 
a 12x18 circular. Yvurs very truly, 

I 3. & Co, 

In a small town where there are a 
number of people who do not read the 
papers a good circular undoubtedly 
has much drawing power. 

In the first place, there are not so 
many circulars issued, and the people 
pay moie attention to them than they 
do in the city. 

This weekly paper mentioned seems, 
however, to cover a pretty large por- 
tion of the town, and as it reaches half 
the families it therefore ought to be 
quite a good advertising medium fora 
general business. As I understand 
from the tone of this letter that it must 
emanate from a general store, I should 
be inclined to make the change, using 
the smaller circular upon which a good 
deal can be said. 

I believe an advertisement 6x9 
inches in a weekly paper of 1,000 cir- 
culation would be much more apt to 
bring results than money expended in 
circulars, even if the class of trade de- 
sired was the poorest. 

* * 
* 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—Do you think that a mail-order 
business through a catalogue on tailor-made 
suits and skirts could be made to pay? 

The firm is well established locally, and has 
been doing a good business, but wants to reach 
out for more. 

Have better advantages in this line, as we 
import our own materials, and have them made 
up by our own help. Yours truly, 

Jackson Bros. 

I see no reason why such a business 
could not be made to pay, and the 
fact that the firm is well established 
locally and is doing a good business 


ness without very much expense and 
with every prospect of gradually work- 
ing it up to large proportions. 

The mail-order business needs quite 
a different treatment, however, from 
local trade, and Jackson Bros. ought 
to be pretty sure in their own minds 
that they understand how to go about 
mail orders before they invest very 
much money in a scheme of that kind. 

Tailor-made suits and skirts are 
about as good a line of merchandise 
as there is for a dry goods mail-order 
business. They can be shown in an il- 
lustrated catalogue to advantage, and 
they are something that ladies are 
anxious should be in the very best of 
style. If you can afford a line of stylish 
garments at a reasonable price, there 
will be no difficulty in eventually work- 
ing up a business if you advertise right. 

Magazines are good mediums if you 
want to branch out very largely, but a 
good catalogue is the necessary thing 
to have to follow up inquiries received 
through the magazines. 

* * 


Mr. Charles F. Jones: 

Dear Mr. Jones—We are situated in a 
town of 6,500 population. We have one semi- 
weekly and one weekly paper. We are on the 
principal street, but about one square from the 
busiest portion. We have two larger competi- 
tors than ourselves and four smaller ones. Our 
circular advertising last year has cust us 1% 
per cent of gross receipts. 

Should we use newspapers exclusively, or 
would it be well to get out a circular occasion- 
ally? Is it best to give prices when advertising, 
and also to put price tags on goods in the show 
windows? The tendency of the times seems 
for everybody to try to underbid his neighbor. 
Is this good business principle? If we do not 
offer some special inducements a great deal of 
money spent is thrown away. 

Please give us such information as you can, 

« DROS, 

In regard to S. Bros., I will say over 
again, a thing that I have dwelt upon 
so often, that in any ordinary retail 
business price information ought to 
constitute a large part of the advertis- 
ing matter. 

I also thoroughly believe in putting 
price tags on the goods in the windows, 
and also on the goods throughout the 
store, wherever they may be displayed. 

The tendency of the time is in the 
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direction of selling merchandise at as 
reasonable a price as possible, and the 
merchant who does not keep up with 
the tendency is apt to get left. 

I believe that it is a good principle 
in all advertisements to offer some 
special incucement, for these special 
inducements will bring a great many 
more people to the store than ordinary 
general talk, no matter what its char- 
acter may be. 

The advertising expenditure of 114 
per cent is certainly not too large an 
amount to spend, but could probably 
be increased another one per cent and 
accomplish better results. 


* * 
* 


3IRMINGHAM, Ala. 
Mr. C.F. Jones, New Vork City: 

Drar Str—I am a reader of Printers’ INK 
and have been especially interested in your dis- 
cassions of business. 

There is one question, however, that I have 
not seen treated, and upon which I would like 
to have your ideas, and that is the percentage 
of its business a firm can afford to book or 
credit. In other words, how much of the capi- 
tal of a concern with say $50,000 and doing a 
business of $100,000 a year can, with safety, be 
put out on credit in open accounts? What is 
the danger line beyond which they should not 


“7 would be glad to have your answer through 
your department. 

Yours faithfully, K. N. 

This is a difficult question to an- 
swer. The correct solution of the prob- 
lem depends upon so many different 
things. 

First, upon the nature of the case. 
Next, upon the length of time which 
the firm allows its customers and upon 
the promptness with which they pay. 
Also upon the profits that there may 
be in the sales. 

I believe a business of $100,000 in 
almost any ordinary retail line, if judi- 
ciously managed, can be done upon a 
$25,000 capital. Perhaps upon less 
capital. 

If this is so, the firm could allow at 
least $25,000 outstanding and still not 
go beyond the limits of their $50,000 
capital. 

Where the danger line lies depends 
so much upon many other things that 
the letter does not mention, that it 
would be impossible to answer with 
absolute certaiuty. 

I know one concern with $50,000 
capital that does a business of about 
$200,000, and fully half of that is done 
on credit of from thirty to sixty days. 
This concern has unlimited influence 
with the manufacturers from whom it 
buys goods, and much credit with the 
banks. 
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CLEVELAND, O. 
Mr. Fones: 

Dear Str—Would you kindly give me a 
way by which to make a jewelry store attractive 
overhead? Our store 1s 20x100 feet, with two 
large windows ; ceiling 15 feet. In finelocation. 

Yours respectfully, 

The store is unfortunate in having 
such a high ceiling. 

About the only way to change it 
would be to fill the space above with 
some kind of wooden grill work or 
other decoration. 

Perhaps some good paperhanger or 
decorator in Cleveland can suggest 
some way to improve the looks of the 
store better than I can this distance 
away. 

There is one way to make the ceil- 
ing look lower than it really is—by 
hanging the wall paper with the border 
a considerable distance down on the 
wall, thus having above the border and 
the ceiling paper in one style, different 
from the paper below the border. This 
always has the optical delusion of 
bringing the ceiling down lower toward 
the floor. +,* 

In a recent issue of Ad Sense Mr. 
Chas. H. Marsh makes some very ex- 
cellent remarks about good copy for 
advertising. A part of this article I 
am going to reproduce here, as to my 
mind good copy is one of the most im- 
portant parts of good advertising. 

** Copy ’’ is the stuff you furnish the printer 
to put into type, from which to print whatever 
you may need or want in the way of advertis- 
ing matter, It’s what you say. On the copy 
depends almost entirely the impression you 
hope to make on the person into whose hand 
your printed matter may fall. ‘‘ Copy ” is good, 
bad or indifferent, with many degrees of either 
of those qualities, and in proportion as it is at- 
tractive, readable, interesting, in just the same 
ratio will it help to make your advertising profit- 
able. 

Face to face with a possible or prospective 
customer a merchant or his salesman will in the 
most lucid, terse, convincing way talk of his 
goods ; “‘ copy” should be justthesame. Face 
to face with the possible customer reasonable 
argument is used, the whys and wherefores that 
the certain things under consideration are 
proper, safe or profitable to invest in are set 
forth. Let the “copy” contain reason and 
reasonable reasons. Whoever heard a mer- 
chant, that is a successful one, use without dis- 
crimination the extravagant statements some 
advertisements teem with? Just recall the ad- 
vertising matter that has made the strongest 
impression on you; ten to one it started off 
with some potent point so very tersely, so 

otently put that despite yourself you were 
ured into reading farther and farther until at 
last you became a convert to its argument. 

The best advertising literature of the day 
educates the reader on the subject in question, 
gives points on the thing or business it adver- 
tises that have either been overlooked or were 
never before known by the reader. 

Make your “‘copy”’ helpful to those for whom 
it is intended, or even for those for whom it is 
not intended, of general interest, of account to 
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any one regardless of your connection with the 
matter ; the balance will be in your favor any- 
way, and the percentage of absolute wastage 
will be reduced to the minimum. 

Make your “‘copy”’ a plain, straight, honest 
statement, a_ right-from-the-shoulder simple 
talk, stuff that represents you, not misrepre- 
sents you. If you are not all right yourself 
make your “copy” good, and then try to live 
up to your copy. Some copy being prepared 
for a concern, the proprietor desires to say in 
it, ‘The best and the cheapest,” it was in- 
sisted that that statement was a lie on the face 
of it and that the reader would take it as such. 
The more reasonable statement was adhered to 
thereafter, and the advertisements became 
noticeable for their fairness, and the result was 
a most universal confidence in that house. 

It’s amazing what good ‘‘copy”’ will do, and 
what poor copy won’t do. 

* * 





Chas. F. Jones, care of Printers’ Ink, Vew 

}ork: 

Dear Str—I am the owner of a furniture, 
carpet, upholstery and house furnishing store. 
My business has been established for seven 
years and has been fairly prosperous. At stock- 
taking this year I showed $4,000, and my busi- 
ness was over $20,000. But I am worried over 
the outlook and want your advice on several 
points. 

I have been a little free in giving credit. 
Ought I to shut down now? I have always 
felt like carrying as full stocks as possible. Is 
that wise? My credit good, but if collections 
should fall at any time badly, it might pinch 
me seriously. Yours very truly, INpIANA. 

It is never a safe thing to carry on 
a very large business credit without 
the necessary capital. I could never 
advise having outstanding so large an 
amount of money as would make 
trouble for the business if collections 
were not as they ought to be. I be- 
lieve it is time for “ Indiana” to be 
more careful in giving credit. The 
coming season, however, will probably 
bea very good one, and it is not ex- 
pected there will be as much difficulty 
in making collections as in former 
years. Still it is not wise to go to that 
point where astore has to depend upon 
its collections to such an extent that 
delays become dangerous. 

The sales showing for the amount 
of stock carried seems to be very good. 
Five times a year is about as often as 
a small furniture and carpet store can 
expect to turn its stock. 

* * 
* 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—Mr. Gillam writes quite strongly 
in a paper called Brains in advocacy of the 
bargain counter in stores. From intimations 
that I have now and again seen in your writ- 
ings, I presume you’ believe in a like policy 
and I also get an impression that sometimes 
bargain stocks are expressly prepared for these 
tables. Am I right? Very truly yours, 

R, T. RIicHARDSON, 

I certainly believe in a bargain 
counter for a retail store. By that I 
mean I believe in stores offering 
special lines of goods at special prices 
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whenever they get an opportunity. It 
does not matter whether they have 
some particular thing that they carry 
on their bargain counter, or whether 
these bargains are offered anywhere in 
the store. Bargains are the thing now- 
adays that do most toward bringing 
customers to a retail store. 

By preparing stocks expressly for 
the bargain counter, I presume Mr. 
Richardson means that the goods on 
such counters, or which are offered for 
such purposes, should be more than or- 
dinarily cheap. Yes, this is exactly the 
case. It does not pay a store to call 
a thing a bargain that is not a bargain. 

Nearly every retail store has op- 
portunities from time to time to buy 
things that are especially low in price. 
These are the things that can be of- 
fered as bargains, or in the event a 
store wishes to attract attention to it- 
self, it can quite frequently sell a pro- 
portion of its regular merchandise at 
a less price than it would regularly 
sell it, thus making a bargain out of 
its own stock. There is hardly any 
store that can not afford occasionally 
to make less profit than usual in order 
to get people to talk about it and 
realizethat it is giving them something 
better than they could get for the same 
money elsewhere. 

7 ** 
C. F. Jones, N. V. City: 

Dear Sik—What, in your judgment, are 
the morals of selling goods for advertising 
purposes at or below cost. 

Yours very truly, RETAILER. 

I do not think that selling goods at 
or below cost for advertising purposes 
is a question of morais at all. There 
is nothing immoral in a store buying 
one thousand dollars’ worth of shoes 
and selling them for nine hundred if 
the store wants to. 

Goods honestly bought and honest- 
ly sold is by no means an immoral trans- 
action. Selling goods at a low price or 
at even less than cost price is often a 
matter of good business. 

A merchant has as much right to ad- 
vertise in this way as he has in any 
other, and it is sometimes better ad- 
vertising than any other way, because 
the customers get the benefit of it, and 
usually appreciate the benefit enough 
to come back when more goods are de- 
sired. 

Where the bad morals come in is 
when the advertiser claims to sell at 
below cost and does not do it. 

I do not believe in that kind of ad- 
vertising. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Wolstan Dixey. 


Edited by 
Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 


cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 
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a special business 


This 


new 
to many 


vight be called 
may be a hint 


You 


may 


but simply 


A Special Business. 


ri lean Up. 


Telephone us and in 30 min- 
utes we will have our force of 25 
—— nced workmen in your 
building and clean it up ina 
jiffy. All kinds of cleaning 
offices, stores, dwellings, sign 
polishing, floors scrubbed, etc. 
NATIONAL Winpow CLEANING 

Company. 


It's Wise to Tell the “Whys.” 


>: 
Paint 
‘ y -_ 
‘Whys 
One “why” we are willing 
to give you the unqualified 
guarantee that the paints 
will wear longer, look better, 
and cost less than any other 


kind, is because we know they 
are made from pure white 
lead, pure linseed oil and the 


best of colors; and they are 
ground and mixed by ma- 
chinery better than the most 


skillful painter can choose the 
materials and grind and mix 
them by hand. 
Another “twhy”’ because 
—~& guarantee our 


is 








guarantee. 


Ought to Draw Well. 


A Good 

Cigar. 
Smokers always enjoy a 
carefully made, well-filled, 


good, clean, wholesome, 
free drawing cigar that 
leaves no bad taste, no 


after effects. That's just 
why so many are smoking 
the ‘“——.’ “*hey've 
tried it; they know there's 
no better 5-cent cigar. 


building 











Here is a suggestion for advertising 
In a certain sense 
business. 
a man 
who is not getting all the good he can 
out of his present business to extend 
it in some particular line, so that it 
will meet some demand which is hard- 
ly yet recognized. 
to do this without dropping your own 
business at all, 
up on some special side where it will 
be most profitable. 


be able 


it 





Lace Curtains 





A Laundry Ad. 


VL ook Rich 


after we have laundried 
them. We give them the right 
stiffness, so they hang grace- 
fully. We make them look 
better than youcan. Don't tear 
or injure them. And it only 
costs 25c. to 35¢. 
No Stream LAUNDRY 
G. Marr. 


RWICH 
Geo 


For a Clothier. 
| op Coats 
In Spring Weights 
At $10, At S12, At $1s. 





At $18, At $20, At $2s. 
Any of the above priced 
lines car be had in Coverts, 


Herringbone and unfinished 
Worsteds. Your size is among 
them, too. Top Coats are not 
a side line with us, but as care- 
fully selected and as abundant 
in numbers as any stock in the 
house. We make them and 
they are made to fit. They 
have style in them. They 
have honest merit in them. 
We know what’s on the inside 
as well ason the outside, and 
when we tell you they are 
good, you can depend upon it 
the ut they ARE good. 


Fora Millin = 


500 Trimmed 


Hats. 
A big 
That is 
dex a. 
ahe ad . 


very g 


selection for D——. 
true. But we are en- 

to keep that number 
es sales have been 
ratifying and we lay much 
of the success to the fact that 
no one leaves our millinery de- 
partment dissatisfied. Every- 
thing can be found here that has 
the most remote connection with 
woman’s head wear. Our prices 
have been placed at alow figure, 
we depending on a smi ull profit 
and many sales. This plan, we 
are pleased to inform you, is 
proving advantageous. Our de- 
signer makes frequent trips to 
the metropolis and her obser 
tions are rapidly placed before 
your vision in the shape of fin- 





ished hats og" exquisite taste. 
Economy has been studied and 
a nicely constructed piece of 


millinery can be procured here 
for a small figure. 


* 
. 
7 
‘ 
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Good Scheme for a Clothier. 





Your Boys’ Photogr: phs 
Free with Boys’ Clothing. 


For a short time only we will 
present with each purchase of a 
boy *s suit (3 to 16 years) a half 
dozen finely finished imperial or 
cabinet photographs free of 
charge. 





For Beer. 





Keeps Us 
Hustling 





bottling beer these days, 
but we can attend to your 
| case (that is if you order 
} it here) in short order. 
For a Coal Dealer. 
People 
€ op © 


Say 
ng whnonmekg og best and cheap- 
because it is well screened, 
un free be lasts longer 
Good and. sufficient re 
why you should try some! 
Ring Us Up—1327. 


Asons 


For Paint, 


Paint Your 
House Now. 





| The high-grade paints are 

| the most durable of any on 
the market, guaranteed for 
five years. lost beautiful 
clear toned _ shades, 
cover 300 square feet 
coats Don’t pay $i. ior 
inferior p — when you can 
get the high grade for $1.35. 

Flower Pots and Jardinieres 


’ 5 

Don't Cry 
Over that old Flower Pot 
we'll sell you a new one so 
cheap that you'll never miss 
what it cost \ pretty jar- 
diniere will add new beauty 
to your plants. We have 
them in many styles, ¢ artistic 
in design, finish 


adil 


superb in 
sonable in price 


For Clothing. 


Model Clothing 

| at Popular Prices 
| Cleariy defines the 
| dise sold in our men’s and 
boys’ lothing department. 
The m2terials, fit, workman- 
ship and trimmings of the 
highest excellence, coupled 
with the lowest prices and al 
ways backed up by our guar 
antee of your money back if 
not satisfactory. 


merchan- 





| 


Timely. 





ox 
Spring 
) ; 
Papering | 
Is now in order, Perhaps it 
worries you to know just 
what Wall Paper to put on. 
We have the largest stock to 
select from and decorators 
that have had years of ex- 





perience, who are at your 
service. Let us figure with 
you, 





ra 





r Cigars. 


A Word to | 
Wise Smokers. 


The labor of every cigarmaker 
ends in smoke, but the labor of 
the expert makers of the — 
not only ends in smoke but in 


venuine satisfaction to the 
smoker 

lhe ——— is made to sell not 
only once, but all the time. It 


is made to give satisfaction, to 
earn for itself a reputation, a 
prestige and a name that will 
stand as a monument of cigar 
perfection 

When you buy a you 
get the best and finest quality of 
tobacco that can be put into a 
1o-cent ¢ igar. 

You not only get the finest 
quality, but you get it blended 
in such a manner that it is cer- 
tain to please and delight the 
most fastidious and critical 
moker. If you don’t smoke the 

it’s because you never 

tried on 








Goes Straight to the Point. 


If Your Carpets | 
and 
Rugs are Dusty 

Now is a good time to | 
have them thoroughly | 
cleansed Our carpet | 
duster is calculated to | 

do the work with the 

least possible wear to the 

and leaves them 
as clean as new. | 
Send a postal or tele- | 
phone us and our team | 
will call and attend to | 
your order at once. | 


goods 


Restaurant, 


the Same 
Cheerful, prompt service if 
you come oncea year -~once 
a month—once a week—once 
a day ~-at - Seats 500. 
Ellicott Square. 

Bre akfe ast, Dinner, ee a 
Six Meal Tickets, $1. 

Music Sundays. 


| 
You Get | 
| 





: 
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Some Prices Would Help This One. 
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Window Shades. 


Lace Curtains. 


Don’t you think you ought to 
have new shades or lace curtains, 
or both, at those windows? 
Wouldn’t it give your home a 
pleasanter appearance from the 
outside as well as in? Just 
think it over and then come in 

























































and look over our stock. Let 
us estimate on the cost. 
Restaurant. 
Good T hings 
To Eat 
you can always find a 


long, tempting list to select your 
meal from at the largest and 
neatest lunch room in the city. 
Drink a cup of ‘* Nonpareil 
Coffee” mornings; it will brace 
you up. Alamo lunch. 


For Bicycles. 





Reliable Bicycles. 

RELIABLE, — Ever notice 
how we use that word — ever 
think what the word means? It 
means something you can de- 
pend upon. 

When we use it in connection 
with our bicycles it means that 
we sell good, trustworthy, de- 
pendable wheels, and if you 
know anything about bicycles 
you know that the and 
justify the use of the 
word RELIABLE more than any 
other wheel on the market to- 
day —we bar none, 








For a Hatter. 


Te F it 
Your Head. 


We make the hat you buy here 
to conform to your head just as 
perfectly as a hat made for you 
could, 


We give you everything a 


good hat can be — style, fit, 
beauty, serviceability. 
We save you money at the 


same time. 


A Meat Ad. 


"Clean 


Wholesome Meats 


in a clean, wholesome market 
are somewhat of an inducement 
in these days of ‘everything 
goes”? markets. For years we 
have admitted nothing but the 
best meats into our market, and 
our market is always neat and 
clean. Come in and look around. 
We’re always glad to see you. 














INK. 


For a Hatter. 














“Phoenix 
Special,” 
$2.00 Hat. 


This hat is our own contribu- 
tion to the list of eminent hats 
of the day, but unlike ‘other 
hats with aames,” it is a low- 
priced affair, $2.00. 

We’ve been arranging to place 
this hat before you for some 
time, but we waited until we felt 
sure that there were no points to 
be bettered, until we were sure 
that no other $2.00 hat could 
compare with it. 

Come in and criticise it, 





For Tailor Made Sui ‘ 


Spring 
Styles 
and the latest cloths for la- 
dies’ tailor-made suits are 
here for your inspection. 
You won't find any fault 
with the workmanship, for a 
garment must be satisfac- 
tory before it leaves this 
store. 





For Any Business, 


Ideas of Profit 


make differences in 
ideas 


prices. Our are 
entirely different from 
other stores’, Not how 


large a profit we can ex- 
act, but how small a 
profit we can afford to 
se r. 

For a ¢ ‘redit Business. 


Buying’s 
No Burden. 


Grand offer this of ours. 
What can give you more op- 
portunity? Not only does 
credit encourage the accu- 
mulation of things of value, 
but often supplies impor- 
tant needs without the buy- 
ing being a burden. 

As to prices, we are always 
glad of comparison. It in- 
variably proves our quota- 
tions at least 20 per cent 
lower than the others. 





Good Restaurant Ad. 


Something New 
Every Day. 

Try 25¢. mir 4 lunch, 
Served in dining-room. 
11.30 a. mM. to 2 p. m. 
Try 20c. merchant’s lunch, 
Served at lunch counter. 
11,30 a. m, to 2 p. m. 
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DEPARTMENT 


SOOO. SHOOOOOO COSOCD 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 


OF CRITICISM. 





logues or plans for advertising. As many as Possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.’ 
eoooee 


Tayvtor, Tex., April 21, 1899. 
Charles Austin Bates, New York, N. 2 

De AR Str—I have been a reader of Print- 
ERs’ INK for years and have a high regard for 
the expert opinion of its department contribu- 
tors and advertisement critics. 

I send you a copy of an ad that I have pre- 
nared, and would like to have an expression 
on you both as to its diction and composi- 
tion. It is intended for a full page ad in a 
fair catalogue, a pamphlet about the size of 
Printers’ INK. You will probably criticise 
the omission of the firm’s business, but in a 
locality like this, where the circulation of the 
medium is limited, there is no contingency of 
confusion, and nine and a half tenths of possi- 
ble readers will know that the firm handle gen- 
eral merchandise. 

If my effort is worthy of a criticism through 
Printers’ Ink I will be highly complimented, 

Yours very truly, H. E, WiLtson, 





Right at the Front! 


We want to tell you that we have renewed 
our determination for the coming year to stay 
where we are—at the top, despite the cost. 

We have competition, but no rival. The 
people know us as the bargain makers, and 
know that we will protect their interests when 
they trade with us. We have proved that to 
them. 

We think a great deal of the good opinion of 
our customers, and we will keep up our repu- 
tation with them by supplying goods of high 
grade of quality at a low rate of cost. 

During the Fair in June we want all stran- 
gers in town to call and see us at our store, and 
closely examine our stock and prices. We ex- 
pect those who know us to call without wait- 
ing for an invitation. Very truly, 

WOODALL & MARSE, 
Taytor, TEXAs. 

The first trouble with this advertise- 
ment is the medium in which it was 
inserted. 

Advertisers should stick to regular 
publications and to their own circulars, 
booklets and other printed things mak- 
ing a direct appeal for trade. Fair 
catalogues, hotel registers, circus pro- 
grammes, church fair programmes, 
covers for bills of fare, wall charts, 
time-tables and the hundred and one 
other ‘‘schemes” should be let alone. 
Occasionally there may be one of them 
that is worth something, but it is so 
seldom that it is not worth taking into 
account. The safe thing for the ad- 
vertiser to do is to stay out of all of 
them. 

I reproduce this advertisement to 
show you that it says positively noth- 
ing of any importance. Typograph- 





ically, it is first rate. It iswell enough 
written but it conveys no_ business 
news. In fact, it tells nothing what- 
ever about the business of Woodall & 
Marse. 

The reason for this probably was 
that Mr. Willson found that because 
of the character of the publication and 
its method of circulation he could not 
make any definite offers of goods; the 
ad must necessarily be something very 
little more than a sign, 

A fair catalogue is circulated some 
little time before the opening of the 
fair, and is presumed to lie on the 
farmer’s center table, midway between 
the family Bible and the glass-covered, 
wax flower concoction. It is presumed 
to stay there a month or two and to be 
carefully cherished and read _ every 
evening after prayers. That is what 
gives it its advertising value. It isa 
permanent institution—a standing ad 
right in the hearts and homes of the 
community. 

Under such conditions it would 
really be shocking to make a sordid 
announcement of mere merchandise. 
Therefore, Mr. Willson was forced to 
show his ability as a manipulator of 
words and types. 

The same amount of money, time 

and thought spent in advertising Mr. 
Willson’s paper, the Taylor Zexan, 
which the letter-head announces is the 
leading paper in Williamson County, 
would probably have produced a bet- 
ter ad and better results. 
The newspaper man who publishes 
schemes” is simply educating his 
advertisers into the erroneous belief 
that these ‘‘schemes” have some 
value. If he could see in the direc- 
tion of his own interests just a little 
bit further than the end of his nose he 
would see that he should do every- 
thing in his power to kiil every 
‘* scheme” that showed its head in his 
town, and to head his advertisers into 
the straight, narrow and _ profitable 
path of newspaper space, 


se 


+,* 


The following is clipped from a cir- 
cular published by the ‘‘ Advertising 
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Bureau National Fraternal Press As- 
sociation of Rochester, New York”’: 
There is a class of advertisers who gauge 
the merits of the respective journals with a 
yard-stick. They insist that a sworn: state- 
ment as to circulation covers the sum total of 
what the advertiser should consider. The 
class of people reached, the confidence of the 
people in the publications, the proportion of 
advertising to reading matter—all these are 
subordinated to the question of rates. 


To be sure, something else besides 
circulation must be considered. The 
character of a publication surely has a 
bearing on its value as an advertising 
medium, But the most important 
knowledge that a publisher can impart 
to an advertiser is the exact number of 
copies he prints of each issue. 

The character of a publication is 
patent—it shows on its face. The 
most inexperienced advertiser can tell 
from looking at the publications just 
about what sort of people will be 
reached by the Pofice Gazette and the 
Outlook. But nobody can tell by look- 
ing at either one how many copies are 
printed of each issue. The Outlook 
might be ever so choice in the charac- 
ter of its readers, and the circulation 
still be so small as to make it un- 
worthy of consideration at its price. 

The Outlook had about the same ap- 
pearance in 1897 that it has to-day, 
yet in 1897 the rating accorded it by 
the American Newspaper Directory 
was 45,115. 

It looked about the same in 1898, 
and yet for that year the Directory ac- 
corded it 70,264. 

Its character has not changed, nor 


has the character of “its readers 
changed since the beginning of this 
year, and yet Mr. White assures me 


now that the Owt/ook'’s circulation is 
about 100,000, 

The extent of the circulation is vi- 
tally important to the advertiser, The 
Outlook, with 100,000 circulation, may 
easily be profitable, while with 45,000 
it might not be. 

The character of a paper’s readers 
may almost invariably be judged by 
the character of the paper. That is 
something that the advertiser can gen- 
erally determine without any difficulty, 
The thing that can’t be told by the 
looks of a paper is its circulation 

Buying space in a newspaper of un- 
known circulation is about like buying 
a trunk at an express auction sale— 
there may be something in it and 
there may not. 

It is gambling, pure and simple, and 
advertising is no longer a gamble. 
Business men who desire the excite- 
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ment accompanying a game of chance 
usually prefer to get it in Wall street 
or at the race track rather than in 
their advertising. 

Nobody expects the New York Zzv- 
ing Post to have as large a circulation 
as the Zvening Journal, but the ad- 
vertiser is entitled to know how big 
the circulation of the /es/ really is. 

A publisher may say, “ My subscri- 
bers are people of very high character. 
Every subscriber that I have is a pos- 
sible user of your goods,’’ but if 
doesn’t say huw many of these 
scribers there are the advertiser 
much wiser than he was before. 

The man who has bonds or expen- 
sive paintings to sell may determine 
pretty positively from a casual exam. 
ination of the ost that it is built upon 
lines that would be likely to attract 
people with money enough to buy such 
things. But if he has to determine in 
advance the probable results from ad 
vertising in the Pos/ he must certainly 
arrive at some conclusion as to the 
number of people who will have an op- 
portunity of reading the advertising. 

Every newspaper man knows that 
super-calendered paper costs more than 
machine-finished paper, but that doesn’t 
satisfy his curiosity as to the actual 
number of pounds of paper he gets 
when he buys it. 


he 
sub- 
is not 


* * 
* 

Chas, _S. Patteson, publisher of 
News erdom, New York, has devel 
oped a new Pp rofession. 

It is from his own paper that T re- 
produce the accompanying advertise- 
ment. 

In its original form it occupied 
colump thirteen ems wide and about 
twelve inches long, and in that 
left nothing to be desired in the way 
of display. 

There are probably few branches of 
that so much need 
assistance as that of publishing 
papers. - 

In the majority of cases the local 
publisher is primarily the editor. And 
in too many cases his editorial bent 
makes business management and its 
details not only irksome but difficult. 

It would seem that to these men Mr, 
Patteson is offering an unusually valu- 
able service. 

If he could come in touch even 
with the publishers and business man- 
agers of the more important publica- 
tions and induce them, by some meth- 
od, intelligible, 


size 


business outside 


news 


to adopt intelligent, 
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and, to some extent, similar rate cards, 
he would be performing a great serv- 














Means * Special Service "’ 
—counsel or assistance in 
any department of news- 
paper making, by the pub- 
|  lisher of Newspaperdom. 
Rate-card construction 
embodying the flat-rate, | 
bulk-sales and other | 
| up-to-date features, with 
| utmost simplicity and di- 
|  rectness—is the demand in 
a majority of cases, dailies, 
semi-weeklies and week- 
lies alike. But I am also 
consulted as to plans for 
newspaper buildings, ma- 
chine composition, office 
arrangement, policy in 
advertising management, 
typography, etc. 

Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience as a printer, over 
sixteen as a publisher, and 
especially ‘seven years in 
Newspaperdom publishing | 
| absorbing the best of 
| methods and practises 
| everywhere—ought to con- 
| stitute adequate equip- 

} ment. 

So far every client has 
| expressed his fullest satis- 
| faction with value and 
} helpfulness of service, and | 
| cheerfully paid the moder- | 
ate fee asked—from $5 | 
upward. 

Every problem is cares 
fully thought out and cove 

ered in a letter exhaustive 
as to details. 
At YOUR service, | 
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ice, not only for them, but for adver- 
tisers in general. 

I have recently had occasion 
make an estimate on the cost of four 
hundred lines of space e. o. d. for thir- 


to 
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teen times in a number of leading daily 
papers. Thereare hardly two rate cards 
in the entire outfit that seemed to be 
based on the same idea, and when it 
comes to the minor details there are 
just as many different sorts of rates as 
there are papers figured on. 

In one paper five thousand lines cut 
up into equal, consecutive spaces, cov- 
ering three months, will cost less than 
five thousand lines to be used at the 
will of the advertiser within three 
months. 

In another paper exactly the oppo- 
site is true. 

The Boston //era/d charges an extra 
price for display type, an extra price for 
cuts and an extra price for position on 
the first page of the paper. 

The Indianapolis Mews makes no 
extra charge for cuts or display, but 
will not sell space on its first page. 

In some papers an advertiser can 
buy four hundred lines every other 
day, and one inch on alternate days 
more cheaply than he could buy 
four hundred lines e. 0. d. alone. In 
other words, by contracting for a daily 
advertisement he receives one inch 
gratuitously and a discount in addition. 

Some papers quote the price by 
inches, some by agate lines, some by 
nonpareil lines and some by ‘‘squares.” 

You never can tell what a ‘‘square’’ 
is until you ask the paper under con- 
sideration. ‘It may be nine nonpareil 
lines, three-quarters of an inch or 
eight agate lines, which is but a trifle 
more than half an inch. 

Certainly there is plenty of work to 
be done in Mr. Patteson’s new field, 
and certainly no one is more compe- 
tent to do it than he. 

% 
~ 

Business college literature should at 
least impress the prospective student 
with the fact that the school 
liable, prosperous, successful institu- 
tion with money enough to print good 
looking literature. Printed matter 
represents the house that puts it out 
more than some men seem to realize. 
It is hard to believe that poverty- 
stricken matter does not come from a 
poverty-stricken concern. Nobody 
wants to go to a school to learn how to 
become a business man, if that school 
is apparently so poor and so unsuccess- 
ful in conducting its own business that 
it can not get out decent printed 


matter. * * 
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-Hamilton- 


Canada, 
~ % 

is one of the Dominion’s 
liveliest cities. Its Street 
Railway System is modern. 
Its Electric Cars of Ameri- 
can manufacture, and its 
citizens live, progressive 
and enterprising people. 

We control by direct lease 
all the advertising in these 
cars, run the service from 
our Buffalo office and it’s 
the only AMERICAN service 
in Canada, and as elsewhere 
in all the cities under our 
control, approached by none. 


For rates, details, etc., address 


GEO. KISSAM & CoO. 


378 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


® 260808 
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